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CHAPTER i 

STAGES OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

Sanskrit is the name loosely applied to the 
ancient language of India. Strictly speaking the 
word Sanskrit should denote only that form of the 
language which has been in vogue in India since 
about the time of Panini- The earlier phase of 
the language is the ‘Vedic.’ The later phase is 
usually called the ‘Classical Sanskrit’ to distinguish 
it from the Vedic Sanskrit. These two, viz., the 
vedic and the classical, are two distinct stages of 
the same language. They differ from each other 
considerably. Therefore proficiency in the classi- 
cal Sanskrit does not mean proficiency in the 
Vedic also. Corresponding to these two stages of 
the language, there are two stages of its literature, 
viz., 1) Vedic literature and 2) Classical literature. 
It is not possible to fix up dates or time limits for 
these literatures for want of definite chronology. 
We can only say that the classical period com- 
mences a few centuries before Christ and that the 
Vedic period is somewhat prior to that of the 
Classical. 1 

1. The vedic and classical periods are not in strict 
chronological succession. They, in fact, overlap each other 
to some extent. It would be a mistake to say that the 
Classical Sanskrit Htrerature came into being at the close 
of the Vedic period and that it is a natural development of 
the Vedic. 

3 
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THE VJEDIG LITERATURE 

Vedas are four in number, viz , the Rgveda, 
the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Atharva- 
veda. Each of these Vedas has a Samhita part 
and a Biahmana part. The latter portions of the 
Brahmanas are called Aranyakas. Appended to 
these Aranyakas there are the Upanisads of the 
respective Vedas. All these, together with the 
several Sutra works pertaining to the different 
Vedas, form the Vedic literature. 

The Samhitas are collections of hymns or 
mantras addressed to different deities. These 
mantras are poetical in matter and form, and their 
chief significance lies in their mythology. The 
Brahmanas deal with the application of these 
hymns in the performance of sacrifices. These are 
prosaic and written in prose. Besides ritual pre- 
cepts and discussions on the same, the Brahmanas 
contain itihasa (myths and legends), purana (cos- 
mogonic myths ), gatha ( epic song verses ) and 
naras'amsi ( songs in praise of heroes j* 

The Aranyakas are so called as they comp- 
rise of such secret and uncanny matters as would 
spell danger to the uninitiated and which are 
therefore to be taught and learnt only in the 
forests and not in the villages or towns. The main 
contents of these texts are the mysticism and 
symbolism of Sacrifice and priestly philosophy. 

The Upanisads are appended to the Aranya- 
kas in such a way that it is difficult to draw the 

t**^m*^ m ** ~ * . . . - v - . . 1 • ti .1. / .uv* ■ *. i. ” 1 " ’ " ’ * ’ * " 

2. This shows that the beginnings of epic poetry go back 
into the period of the Brahmagas.. 
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line between them. These Upanisads are called 
the Vedanta— the end of the Veda. Chronologi- 
cally these belong to the end of the Vedic period. 
These were taught to the student only at the end, 
i.e,, after the Mantra and Brahmana were given 
out to him. The Upanisads are again usually 
recited only at the end of a Vedic recital. Further, 
the aim of the Veda is in the doctrines of the 
Upanisads, according to philosophers. Thus, in 
more senses than one, the Upanisads formed the 
Vedanta and came to be called by that name. 

The Sutras — The Upanisads mention two 
kinds of knowledge, namely, (1) knowledge of the 
Brahman and (2) knowledge of the Vedas and 
Vedahgas. 3 These were first taught within the 
Vedic schools themselves. Discussions on matters 
concerning these are found along with the expla- 
nations of the rituals in the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. But, in course of time, they came to 
be treated as independent subjects. Thus evolved 
conscise texts treating each of these subjects in a 
systematic manner and in a peculiarly brief prose 
style intended for easy memorization. These are 
the Sutra works. The oldest Sutra texts are full 
of quotations from the Brahmanas and contain 
many Brahmana-like passages, indicating thereby 
that the Sutra style was developed from the prose 
of the Brahmanas. 

In this section we are concerned only with 

3. These are six in number, viz., — 1) S'iksa (phonetics), 
2) Vvakarana (grammar), 3) Chanda s (metrics), 4) 
Nirukta (etymology), 5) Jyotisa (astronomy) and 6) 
Kalpa ( ritual ). 
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the Kalpa Sutras* ' Generally each s'akha (school) 
has its own kalpa-sutras. These are manuals 
treating ritual precepts (Kalpa) in a systematic 
manner and they are three-fold; — 1 ) S'rauta and 
S'ulva 2) Grhya 3) Dharma. The S'rauta sutras 
pertain to major ceremonies such as the Somayaga. 
The S'ulva sutras are attached to the S'rauta 
sutras directly. These contain exact rules for the 
measurement and building of a sacrificial place, 
fire-altar etc. The Grhya sutras deal with the 
several samskaras from a person’s conception in 
the mother’s womb to his death and even after the 
death — the S'raddhas. The Dharma sutras give 
rules and regulations governing the duties of the 
castes and as'ramas. 

THE VEDIC AGE 

Indian tradition holds that the ‘ Mantras and 
Brahmanas were not composed by anyone, but 
were revealed by God. They are therefore begin- 
ningless and eternal. The Rsis are only the seers 
of the mantras ^ % 3kTr:-). As such, the 

question of either the authorship or the date of 
the Vedas does not at all arise. 6 Only the Sutras 
are believed to have been composed by human 
authors. Western and modern Indian scholars 
have a different view. According to them, the 
Aryans who came to India from central Asia or 
so ( through perhaps the Khyber Pass ) and first 
settled down in the Punjab, imbibed the local 
culture and poured forth hymns addressed to 

4. I 

5. Vedas are 3Tq[^N and f^T I 
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various gods in their religious meditative state and 
that those hymns put together formed the mantras 
of the Rgveda. The Rgveda 6 was followed by the 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and the Atharvaveda.’ This 
Vedic literature of India is accepted by all as the 
oldest literature in the world, of which written 
documents are available. But regarding the date 
or the age of the Vedas, opinions differ. If accord- 
ing to Prof. Macdonell Vedic literature covers the 
period between 1500 B.C. and 200 B.G., Prof. 
Jacobi of Bonn assigns to the Vedas a period 
much earlier than 4000 B.C. 

6. All the four Vedas were originally mixed up as a 
whole. It was probably in a period earlier than 1500 B.C. 
that the Veda was divided into four by Vyasa in accordance 
with the functions of the four types of priests, namely, 
Hotr, Adhvaryu, Udgatr and Brahma. The hymus that 
were put to song were collected under the Samaveda; the 
prosaic texts dealing with ritual were collected under the 
Yajurveda; and the hymns pertaining to indigenous 
practices came under the Atharvaveda. 

It should be noted that the Veda was called — a 
collection of three, namely, the first three Vedas. The 
fourth ( A tharvaveda ) must have secured recognition as a 
Veda only at a late period- 

7. Even before the Aryans came into India, the native 
people of the country had their own religious practices. _ They 
knew several charms and medicinal herbs. The Aryans 
adopted all these, gave them a religious form and assigned 
to them a place in the Atharvaveda. Thus, this Veda, in 
reality based on the Rgveda, containing the native sorceries, 
mantras, abhicaras, medicinal herbs and divine rites, has be- 
come the source of Ayurveda, Tantras and other Upavedas. 
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THE VEDIG AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

Vedic literature is almost wholly religious, 
whereas the classical includes secular subjects. 
While the Vedic is in both prose and verse, the 
classical employs verse mostly and its metres, 
although based on those of the Vedas, are different _ 
from them in essential respects. The quality of 
every syllable of the classical metres is determined 
to make them less elastic and to make later poetry 
quite perfect. The Vedic is in a language having 
a natural and free development and is therefore 
not quite uniform; whereas, the classical, which is 
in a language bound down hand and foot by the 
grammatical rules of PaninI and other gramma- 
rians, being more refined, is uniform and almost 
stereotyped- While the style of the Vedic works is 
spontaneous, simple and lucid? that of the classical 
is artificial. Thus the two literatures differ from 
each other both in matter and form. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EPICS 

m m fc • 

Sanskrit epic poetry may be divided into two 
main classes on the basis of their style — 

A ) Itihasa , 1 Akhyana* and Purana ( comprising 

of old stories ) such as the Mahabharata. 

B ) Kavya (ornate poems or artificial epics) such 

as the Ramayana* 

The term Itihasa which occurs in Vedic 
literature refers probably to the legendary passages 
in the Brahmanas and not to any distinct works. 
Such legends are mostly in prose and sometimes 
in verse. The Rgveda also contains a few narra- 
tive passages. These and the above mentioned 
legends are the fore-runners of the epic poetry. 
No doubt there is a wide gulfbetween these ancient 
Itihasas and the Mahabharata, there being no 
work of the intervening period coming down 
to us. 

Tne transmission of these epic legends is usu- 
ally connected with the sutas,— a class which 
supplied charioteers, heroes and professional 
minstrels. 

1. Itihasa=legend; Akhyana=narrative; Purana=ancient 
tale. See AC. Macdonell’s History of Skt. Lit. page 281. , 
sffT+f+STTCF = Thus it was. The word §;fctgr is derived from 

Akhyana is described thus — 

rsppNsnr g*r: I 
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A (l)-THE MAHABHARATA 

The Mahabharata is the earliest example 
available of Itihasa. The work is called Maha- 
bharata mainly because it describes the great battle 
between the rival descendants of Bharata who is. 
held by tradition as the first emperor of India. 
The most striking feature of this work is its stupen- 
dous size. 3 It deals with a great variety of topics 
and contains more than a lakh of s'lokas and is 
by far the largest poem 4 known to literary history. 
The comparison of this work to the ocean and the 
Himalayas is not inappropriate, 

mi flgsfr mi ^ frrft: I 

The Mahabharata contains 2109 chapters and 
is divided into 18 books called parvas which are 
of very unequal length. Several of them are fur- 
ther divided into subordinate books called avan- 
tara-parvas. It has a supplement, namely Hari- 

3. It is said in the Mahabharata, Adiparva, chapter I 
stanzas 269-71, that the gods weighed the Mahabharata 
and the Vedas in a balance and found that the Maha- 
bharata was heavier than all the Vedas. In bulk also the 
Mahabharata was larger. Therefore, it came to be called 

Mahabharata. grr fcc* g^T ’JcTR 1 

ct^t aw l . 

^ =* -Epwm arcfoslw* ii 

4. The Mahabharata is eight times the Illyad and 
Odyssey put together. 
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vams'a, which gives a full account of the life and 
family of S'ri Krsna. 

M. Williams gives the following brief statement of the 
contents of the eighteen Books which constitute the poem: — 

1. Adi-Parvan ‘Introductory Book,' describes how the 
two brothers, Dhritarashtra and Pandu, are brought up by 
their uncle Bhishma; and how Dhritarashtra, who is blind, 
has one hundred sons, commonly called the Kuru princes, by 
his wife Gandhari; and how the two wives of Pandu, Pritha 
(Kunti) and Madri, have five sons called the Pandavas or 
Pandu princes- 

2. Sabha-Parvan describes the great sabha or 
‘assembly of princes* at Hastinapura, when Yudhisthira, 
the eldest of the five Pandavas, is persuaded to play at dice 

"with Sakuni and loses his kingdom. The five Pandavas 
and Draupadi, their wife, are required to live for twelve 
years in the woods. 

3. Vana-Parvan narrates the life of the Pandavas in 
the Kamyaka forest. This is one of the longest books, and 
full of episodes such as the story of Nala and that of the 
Kiratarjuniya. 

4. Virata-Parvan describes the thirteenth year of exile 
and the adventures of the Pandavas while living disguised 
in the service of king Virata- 

5. Udyoga-Parvan; In this the preparations for war 
on the side of both Pandavas and Kauravas are described, 

6. Bhjshma-Parvan: In this both armies join battle on 
Kurukshetra, a plain north-west of Delhi. The Kauravas 
are commanded by Bhishma, who falls transfixed with 
arrows by Arjuna. 

7. Drona-Parvan; In this the Kuru forces are com- 
manded by Drona, and numerous battles take place. Drona 
falls in a fight with Dhristadyumna (son of Drupada). 

4 
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8. Karna-Parvan : In this Kurus are led by Kama. 
Other battles are described. Arjuna kills Kama. 

9. Salya-Parvan: In this Salya is made general of the 
Kuru array. The concluding battles take place, and only 
three of the Kuru warriors, with Duryodhana, are left alive. 
Bhima and Duryodhana then fight with clubs. Duryodhana, 
chief and eldest of the Kurus, is struck down. 

10. Sauptika-Parvan : In this three surviving Kurus 
make a night attack on the camp of the Pandavas and kill 
all their array, but not the five Pandavas. 

11. Stri-Parvan describes the lamentations of queen 
Gandhari and the other women over the bodies of the slain 
heroes. 

12. Santi-Parvan : In this Yudhisthira is crowned in 
Hastinapura. To calm his spirit, troubled with the 
slaughter of his kindred, Bhisma, still alive, instructs him 
at great length in the duties of kings ( Rajadharma 1995- 
4778), rules for adversity (Apad Dharma 4779-6445), rules for 
attaining final emancipation ( Moksha Dharma 6456 to end). 

13. Anusasana-Parvan : In this the instruction is con- 
tinued by Bhishma, who gives precepts and wise axioms on 
all subjects, such as the duties of the kings, liberality, fast- 
ing, eating &c., mixed up with tales, moral and religious 
discourses, and metaphysical disquisitions. At the conclusion 
of his long sermon, Bhishma dies. 

14. Asvamedhika-Parvan: In this Yudhishthira, having 
assumed the government, performs an Asvamedha or ‘horse 
sacrifice’ in tokep of his supremacy. 

15. Asramavasika-Parvan narrates how the old blind 
king Dhritarashtra, with his queen Gandhari and with 
Kunti, mother of the Pandavas, retires to a hermitage in 
the woods. After two years, a forest conflagration takes 
place, and they immolate themselves in the fire to secure 
heaven and felicity. 
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16. Mausala-Parvan narrates the death of Krishna 
and Balarama, their return to heaven, the submergence of 
Krishna’s city Dvaraka by the sea, and the self slaughter 
In a fight with clubs of Krishna’s family, the Yadavas, 
through the curse of some Brahmans- 

17. Mahapkasthanika-Parvan describes the renunci- 
ation of their kingdom by Yudhishthira and his four 
brothers, and their departure towards Indra’s heaven in 
Mount Meru, 

18. Svargarohanika-Parvan narrates the ascent and 
admission to heaven of the five Pandavas, their wife 
Draupadi and kindred. 5 

Style — The Mahabharata is written mostly 
in the Anustup which being peculiarly suited to a 
long poem is usually termed the epic s'loka. 
Other metres also are introduced here and there. 
There are prose narratives also in between but 
they are few . 6 Although the language is the same 
as the classical, it reveals more freedom. The 
style is powerful but simple and direct. In some 
parts it rises to an imaginative pitch and becomes 
highly poetical. The Vanaparva, it may be said 
here, is a store-house of episodes which are most 
fascinating in the whole work. Throughout the 
work there runs a human interest, although the 
supernatural element is freely introduced. The 
didaetje sections of the epic, which arrest the 

5. Reproduced from M. Krishnamachariar’s A History of 
classical Sanskrit Literature. 

6. The prose passages are twenty in number;-three in the 
Adiparva, seven in the Vanaparva, seven in the S'antiparva 
and, three in the Anus'asanaparva. All these are Upa- 
khyanas narrated by the sages. 
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attention of the readers, are full of pretty state- 
ments pregnant with meaning- 

Structure and Authorship — 7 Vyasa is the 
author of the Mahabharata. He is mentioned as 
a contemporary of the Kauravas and Pandavas and 
as having narrated in the Mahabharata incidents 
just as he had witnessed them, as they had 
occurred in the past and as they stood at the time , 8 
Ganes'a is said to have taken down the poem, 
while Vyasa went on composing it. The time 
taken by Vyasa to complete the work is stated as 
three years.® 

✓ 

The Varahapurana mentions that Vyasa wrote 
the Mahabharata at the end of the Dvapara and 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. According to the 
Bhagavata, Krsna died on the first day of Kali, 
The Mahabharata itself declares that Vyasa has 

l. t " — - . * - ■ I I I 

7. Krsga is his correct name. He came to be called 
Vedavyasa as he arranged the Vedas in their present form, 

I— MB 1-64-130). 

As he was born in an island he got the name Dvaipayana. 

Being the son of Paras'ara, he was known as Paras'arya. 

He was called Kanina as he was born of a Kanya, i.e», an 

unwed girl. His other names, viz, Badarayaga and Vasistba 

were because of his residence in Badarikas'rama and his 

- » 

relationship witn Vasis £ha. Krsga-dvaipayana— Vyasa is the 
full name by which he is generally referred to- 

8. S3 ItT =3 ZR fcTcTU I 

9 fsjriqprel gfe: I 

fdSTRRfTOt II — 62-55 
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described in the work the 10 greatness of Vasudeva 
(Krsna), the truthfulness of theJPandavas and the 
misconduct of the sons of Dhrtarastra. Nllakantha, 
the most reputed commentator of the Maha- 
bharata, stresses this in, the introduction to his 
commentary of every Parva. 

* . 

• t 

The poem composed thus by Vyasa was called 
Jaya." It is believed that the five pupils of Vyasa, 
viz., Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, S'uka and Vais'am- 
payana, gave publicity to the work in their own 
way after the death of the Kauravas and Pandavas. 
Of these five, only two are now available. They are, 
(i) the one related by Vais’ampayana which^ is 
complete and the (ii) other of Jaimini which is a 
fragment containing only the As'vamedhaparva. 

It is mentioned in the Mahabharata that 
Vais'ampayana read out this Akbyana of Vyasa 
during the Sarpayaga performed by Janamejaya 
and that he also supplied certain details and expla- 
nations throughout, at the request of Janamejaya. 
The original Jaya together with these details took 
the form of ‘Bharata samhita*. It further adds that 
the Sauti who had heard this Bharatasamhita 
from Vais'ampayana related it to S'aunaka at the 
Naimis'aranya, adding more details and illus- 
trations. The ‘Bharatasamhita’ together with 
this new material took the form of the present 
Mahabharata. 

% 

10 . =ej tremra * 

smroft: u — sfrfM i-76 

n. mm ?r nx i 

iHf tesreff ant H — 1-1 
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There are pldnty of internal evidences to show 
that the short original epic of Vyasa went through 
at least three stages of development. To mention 
some of the evidences— 

1. The epic has three different names, viz., 
Jaya, 12 Bharatasamhita 13 and Mahabharata. 14 

2. There are three different invocatory verses. 

3. Three different sections of the Epic are 
spoken of as the commencement 16 of the work. 

4* The Epic gives three different figures 18 in 
three different contexts, as the total number of 
verses it contains. 

5. The material 17 of the Epic is of a triple 
character, viz., (a) the narrative part (b) the ethical 

!■■■!■!■ > — — » “ » » * m m — , ^ - ■ I i m ■ i ■ r- - - - - _ II. ~| 1 1 r~i ■ ■ I ■ ■ il n ■ I ■ M I ■ ■ — 

12. syqt sifasq? 62-22 

13. qRrWtcfTi*. I 

cr^Rct dfart || — anf?# 1-78 

14. See foot note 3 above. 

15. iRsrrfc 3?rto>rf^ mwX j 

fqqr: STqusfrFft || — 1-66 

16. According to one statement, ( of Ugras'ravas ) it is 
8800 verses; according to another (of Vyasa), it is 24000; 
and according to a third statement, it is one lakh of verses. 

5TRsqi^rl?rT ll 

a?#f ^ 1 

m g# %% m 11 — srrf^* ar® s 

17. The material is not homogeneous. Ideas and beliefs 
of different epochs are amalgamated here. Such additions 
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and philosophical part and (r) the upakhyanas 
illustrative of the nature and means of all the four 
purusarthas. 

6. Additions were made to Vyasa’s original 
Jaya by Vais'ampayana and Sauti on two different 
occasions* 

These evidences go to show that (i) the 
orginal epic written by Vyasa had the name £ Jaya’ 
and consisted of8800 sdokas. (ii) The Jaya together 
with the additions made by Vais'ampayana got the 
name Bharata or Bharata-samhita and consisted of 
24000 sdokas and (iii) this Bharata as developed 
by the Sauti, while relating it to the sages in the 
Naimis'aranya, into a work of a lakh of sdokas 
came to be called the Mahabharata. This further 
leads us to conclude that although Vyasa wrote the 
brief original of the epic, the work underwent 
at least a two-stage development and therefore, in 
its present form, cannot be taken as the work of 
any particular author or date. Many centuries 
must have elapsed before Vyasa’s Jaya took its 
present bulky form of the Mahabharata* 

r • 

Date — The Mahabharata tells us that the 
great Bharata war took place during the 18 transition 
between the. Dvapara and Kali yugas, that 

> 

may be said to be of two kinds. The first kind is 
of an epic character and is due to the endeavour to gather 
together and unite all ancient legends available. The 
second kind is purely of a didactic nature. Most of these 
episodes are not closely interwoven with the main story. 

18 . ^ I 

u — 2-13 
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Dhrtarastra lived for just 18 years and that the 
Pandavas reigned for only 36 years after the war. 
We learn from the Bhagavata xii, 2-30, that Sri 
Krsna ’^departed from this world on the first day 
of the Kaliyuga. These traditional accounts only 
prove that the Mahabharata war took place in 
3133 B.C. and that Krsna expired in 3102 B-C. 

The Puranas 20 record that the Ursa Major 
(Saptarsimandala) was in the Magha constellation 
when king Prriksit was reigning. This stellar posi- 
tion is calculated by astronomers to have been 
once in 3177 B.C. and next in 477 B.C. It is 
expected to o.ccur again in 2223 A D. It is 
believed that the Ursa Major will be in a particular 
constellation for one hundred 21 years only. This 
also supports the view that the Bharata war took 
place in 3138 B.C. 

The Pandavas ruled for 36 years after the 
Bharata war. Vyasa wrote this epic after the 
death of the Pandavas. He took three years to 
complete the work. So the original epic was 
written in about 3100 B.C. It is mentioned in the 
Mahaprasthanika parva that the Pandavas depart- 
ed from this world after installing Parlksit on the 
throne. This must have taken place in 3102 B.C* 

19. The Visiju and other puranas also state that Krsjja 
lived for 125 years 7 months and 8 days and departed from 
this world on the 1st day of Kaliyuga. 

20 . 5*0 wprn qrrftftt srthi— 271-46 

stt) 1 5 t qTOrmq: fawg © 4-24- 1 06 

?) xii 2. qrgS<T°r 99. 

21. See Brhatsamhita xiii 4. The Ursa Major takes 
2700 years to complete a full cycle round the zodiac. 
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Parlksit ruled for 60 years. His son Janamejaya 
became king in 3042 B.C. and in one or two years 
thereafter, when he performed the snake-sacrifice, 
Vais'ampayana gave out the ‘Java’ to him. Thus 
the Bharata-samhita form of the epic came into 
being in c. 3040. Further on in c. 3000 B. C* it 
must have taken the form of the Mahabharata 
when the Sauti read it out to the sages in the 
Naimis'aranya. 

But western critics hesitate to accept such an 
ancient date for the Mahabharata. Their view is 
as follows. — 

The background of the central theme of the 
poem is an ancient hitch between two neighbouring 
tribes, the Kurus and the Pancalas who later on 
were welded into a single people. The Yajurveda 
speaks of these two tribes as already united. 
Therefore the historical germ of the Mahabharata 
takes us to about 10th Century B.C. Old songs 
about the heroes of these tribes must have been 
handed down and those disconnected%ongs worked! 
up into a short epic by some poet was perhaps the 
original Bharata. 

In the Mahabharata, Brahma is assigned a 
very prominent place, while his is only a subordi- 
nate one in the Vedic hymns. Buddhistic 
literature shows that by Buddha’s time Brahma 
had occupied this position of supremacy in the 
Hindu religion. So we may assume that the origi- 
nal Bharata came into being somewhere about the 
6th Century B.C. Then it must have contained 
only about 8000 verses. 

In the second stage of its growth the Maha- 
bharata must have swelled to a length of 24000 

5 
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verses. It was now that the work got its Vaisna- 
vaite colour 23 and Krsna was proclaimed as an 
Avatara of Visnu. From the accounts of Megas- 
thanese at about 300 B.G., we find that the Hindus 
had regarded Visnu as the supreme god. More- 
over mention of the Yavanas and other foreign 
tribes and reference to Buddhistic relics and 
temples in the Mahabharata point to the conclu- 
sion that those portions of the work must have 
been composed after the death of Buddha and the 
invasion of the Greeks. Hence this second exten- 
sion of the epic must have taken place by about 
300 B.C. 33 

v • * . 

In the third stage, the Mahabharata grew to 
its present size by the insertion of a number of 
dissertations in verse on various ethical and philo- 
sophical subjects. Thus it took the form of an 
encyclopaedia of popular moral instruction. Ins- 
criptions of land grants of the 5th century mention 
the Mahabharata; and many of those land grants 
are clearly for the exposition of Dharma through 
the Mahabharata, as it was then regarded as an 

i 

22. Since then the epic has come to be known as the 
Karsijaveda, the Veda of Krsna, and the fifth Veda, 
because of the Vaisgava doctrines emphasised clearly by 
numerous passages therin. The Bhagavadgita is only a 
part of this great epic. 

23. The gre& writer Rhetor Dion Chrysostom who 
lived in the latter half of the 1st cent A.D. has recorded 
that the Mahabharata, a work of one lakh of verses, was 
very popular in South India in his time. On this authority, 
it may be said that the MB had attaind its present form 
even before the beginning of the Christian Era. 
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authority on Smrti. Therefore this transformation 
of the epic must have taken place in about 300 A.D. 

Thus the prriod of growth of the Mahabharata 
covers eight or nine centuries. 

The above is the view accepted generally. 
But some individual scholars hold other opinions 
too.— 

1. According to Holtzman the traditional 
stock of legends was first worked up into a con- 
nected narrative by some Buddhist poet probably 
during the reign of As' oka, the Kaurava hero 
representing that monarch; and the poem was 
revised, by about 800 A.D., by the Brahmin 
votaries of Visnu to suit their own purposes by 
changing the Buddhistic features of the epic. This 
view cannot stand as it shifts the completion of 
the work to a very late date inconsistent with 
the epigraphical and other evidences- 

2. Rev. Dalhman holds that the epic was a 
didactic work composed by a single poet in pre- 
Buddhistic times. 

3. Some scholars think that the work was 
originally composed in prose, either continuous or 
interspersed with verse, while some others opine 
that the original work was in some Prakrt which 
would account for the irregular and colloquial 
forms found in it. 

4. There is also a view that the worship of 
Krsna, an important figure in the Epic, arose 
under the influence of Christianity. This view is 
rendered impossible by the statement of Megas- 
thenese that Krsna was deified and worshipped 
centuries before Christ. Moreover it is clear from 
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the Mahabhasya’ (144 B.C. ) that there were 
dramatic representations of the story of Krsna 
even before Christ. 

THE MAHABHARATA AND LATER LITERATURE 

/ ** •» tit t • • * • • • « • 

The Mahabharata has wielded considerable 
influence on later writers. Being the first epic 
with an encyclopaedic variety of "contents and a 
store-house of legends and philosophical and ethi- 
cal teachings, the work could easily supply all 
types of material for writers 25 to work on. Thus 
came up numerous poems, prose and campu works 
and dramas. If Bhasa dramatised almost the 
entire story of the Mahabharata in several of his 
plays (viz., Madhyamavyayoga, Dutavakya, Duta- 
ghatotkaca, Pancaratra, Karnabhara, and Uru- 
bhahga), Kalidasa chose the charming episode of 
S'akuntala and gave it the form of an immortal 
love drama of an ever fresh interest. Venisamhara 

• • • • t . i 

of Bhatfanarayana should also be noted here as an 
excellent drama of heroic sentiment dealing with 
the gada-yuddha between Duryodhana and Bhima. 

The Naisadha of Harsa, the S'is'upalavadha 
of Magha, the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi and the 
Balabharata^of Amaracandra are some of the 
famous mahakavyas based on the different episodes 
of the Mahabharata. 

p • • 
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The Nala-campu of Trivikramabhatta, and the 
Bharata-campu of Anantabhatta are famous 
campu works based on the Mahabharata. Bharata- 
manjar'i of Ksemendra is a beautiful poetical 
^epitome of the great epic. 

The most charming episode of Nala (Nalopa- 
khyana) of the epic may be singled out as having 
been the basis for numerous works, the chief 
Mahakavyas among them being the Naisadhiya- 
carita of S'riharsa (1150 A.D.), the Sahrdayananda 
of Krsnananda (1200 A. D.), the Nalabhyudaya 
of Vamanabhatta Bana (1400 A D.), the Nalodaya 
of Vasudeva (1450 A.D.). Besides the Campu work 
Nalacampu of Trivikramabhatta (900 A*D.) men- 
tioned above, three dramas, viz., the Naisadha- 
nanda of Ksemis'wara (900 A. D.), the Nalavilasa 
of Ramacandra (1150 A.D.) and the Nalacarita of 
Nllakanthadiksita (1650 A.D.) are also noteworthy 
in this connection. ; 

The influence of the Mahabharata on later 
law-givers and philosophers has been so great that 
it has attained the status of a Veda and come to 
be known as the fifth Veda. It is quoted profusely 
as an authority in all standard commentaries on 
the Brahmasutras and the Upanisads. 

There have been many commentaries on the 
Mahabharata, the chief among them^being of 
Arunamis'Ra ( 15th Cent. ), of Sarvajna Nara- 
yana (14th Cent.) and of NTlakantha (16th Cent.) 

The epic has been so very popular that its 
translations have appeared in large numbers, not 
only in the different Indian vernaculars, but also 
in many foreign languages- 
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The Mahabharata is justly regarded as the 
National Epic of India. It is held in high esteem 
by one and all throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Reading of the Epic and discourses 
based on it are going on even to this day in every „ 
part of the country.' 

THE HARIVAMS'A 

The Harivams'a is usually considered a khila, 
i.e., a supplement to the Mahabharata. It is of a 
considerable length as it contains more than 
16,000 verses* Its chief object is to glorify Visnu. 

The Harivams'a has three parts or books. 
They are the Harivams'a-parva, the Visnu-parva 
and the Bhavisya-parva respectively. The Hari- 
vams'a-parva deals with the creation of the world, 
the solar and lunar dynasties of kings and Yadu, 
the ancestor of Krsna, and the birth of Krsna- 
The second Visnu-parva gives a full account of 
all the adventures of Krsna picturing him as an 
avatara of Visnu. The Bhavisya-parva, although 
at the commencement dealing with some prophe- 
sies about future ages, gives accounts of many un- 
connected subjects such as creation? the Vamana 
and Narasimha Avataras of Visnu, and the mutual 
adorations of S'iva and Visnu. 

The Harivams'a contains plenty of 26 upa- 
khyanas, such as of Rsyas'rnga, Cyavana, Sibi, 
Rama, Savitri, Nala, Nahusa, Yayati, Dhruva, 
Vena, Vis'vamitra, Gangavatarana,— all narrated 
in a delightful manner. It is on account of the 

. ; ; ... » i _*__iuilinirYi in— tt*— r-«— ^ inrnmirii - *7**-**^*^^— 

26. The main narrative in the Harivams'a is only | of the 
work; the rest, i-e*, §, is occupied by Upakhyanas. 
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plentifulness of the upakhyanas and also because 
all the details of the Krsnavatara are given here 
for the first time, the * Harivams'a, although a 
minor epic, enjoys great popularity. 

The Mahabharata mentions that the Hari- 
vams'a also is Vyasa’s work 27 and that, as such, the 
three parvas of it go to complete a hundred along 
with the 97 parvas of the Mahabharata. 

It is stated that Vais'ampayana related this 
Harivams'a also for the first time, in continuation 
of the Mahabharata, during the snake-sacrifice 
of Janamejaya. 

THE BHAGAVADGITA 

The Bhagavadgita is a poem of about 650 
verses divided into 18 chapters. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between Arjuna and Krsna and 
forms a portion of the Bhlsma-parva in the Maha- 
bharata. When Arjuna hesitates to kill his own 
kinsmen in the battle-field, Krena persuades him 
to fight by expounding to him, in the text of the 
Bhagavadgita, the 28 Karmayoga, Jnanayoca and 
Bhaktiyoga, — each of these three doctrines being 
dealt with in six chapters. 

The Bhagavadgita is regarded as a philosophi- 
cal poem. It is one of the most popular treatises 
of Hindu philosophy. It comprises of several 

f ■ .—I m mt II * m n » ■ 1 1 ■ ■»! m»n il» 
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28. Karma is duty for duty’s sake; JSana is spiritual 
knowledge; and Bhakti is incessant devotion. 
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doctrines, such as self-surrender and duty for 
duty’s sake. The language of the text is so flexible 
that almost all the great thinkers of India have 
found in it plenty of support to their own views. 
S'ahkara, Ramanuja, and Madhva and a number 
of other philosophers have commented on the Gita 
and expounded their own schools of thought on 
the basis of it. ... - ; . • j .. . 

? Every Indian believes, that the author of 
the Bhagavadgifa is Lord Krsna, Tradition also 
holds the same view, as the Mahabharata is an 
Akhyana wherein Vyasa has recorded things as 
personally witnessed by him. That is why the work 
is ealled from early times the BhagavadgTta. But 
the length of the work and the intricate doctrines 
dealt within it have made some scholars feel that 
the entire Gita as it is found now could not have 
been given out on the battlefield. Their view is 
that there might have been a very short dialogue 
between Arjuna and Krsna which has been 
enlarged and introduced into the Mahabharata by 
its author Vvasa or some other person, later on. 

The great poet Bana (7th cent. A.D.) and the 
philosopher S'ankara (8th cent. A.D.) recognise 
the Bhagavadglta as the song of the Lord (Krsna) 
and as part and parcel of the Epic. , Modern 
scholars think that the work must have been com- 
posed somewhere about the 4th or 3rd cent. B.C., 
and incorporated into the Mahabharata by about 
2nd century A.D. _ ' 

The Bhagavadglta has been translated into 
almost all languages of the world. It enjoys a 
very high reputation as the greatest work in- 
philosophical literature. 
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(2) THE PURANAS 

The term Purana is found in the Brahmanas 
and there it signifies pre-historic and especially 
cosmogonical legends and descriptions of ancient 
traditions. In the Mahabharata the word occurs 
in the sense of ancient legends about gods and the 
geneology of sages. The Upanisads class the 
Puranas with Itihasa and call them the fifth Veda. 
The Smrtis say that the Puranas are for the ex- 
position of the Vedas. All this shows that 

the Purana literature existed from very early 
times- Purana is in fact pura-navam, that which 
was new formerly, i.e., in ancient times. But as the 
Paranas are partly legendary and partly specu- 
lative histories of the Universe, the moderns have 
a tendency to view them as not quite authoritative. 
But this much is certain that the Puranas have 
been a kind of popular encyclopedias of useful 
information, as their compilers have gathered 
together a mass of extraneous matter on all 
subjects although for giving them a sectarian or 
didactic character. 

A general survey of the existing Puranas will 
reveal that they are didactic in character and 
sectarian in purpose and that they contain along- 
side with cosmogony, mythical descriptions of the 
earth, the doctrine of the yugas, rules of worship 
and so on- All of them recognise the brahmanical 
doctrine of Trimurti. But they do not appear to 
be homogeneous compositions. They seem to be 
enlarged forms of old works- The later additions 
are obviously to establish on quasi-historical 
grounds the claims of some particular gods of holy 
places. Although these additions cannot be older 

6 
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than about a thousand years or so, the original 
material of the Parana s may definitely go back to 
several centuries before Christ. The Visnupufana 
states that Vyasa wrote the work called Purana- 
Samhiia' 29 and that it was later developed into 18 
Puranas by Vyasa’s disciples. Other Puranas also 
mention that there was only one Purana in the 
beginning. While this explains away Vyasa’s 
common authorship of all the Puranas, it also 
makes it clear that the orginal Purana, the basis 
for the later ones, must have been older 30 than the 
Mahabharata and the Upanisads- Bana of the 
7th century A.D., refers to the Vayu-purana* 
Kumarila Bhatta of the 8th century and S'ahkara- 
carya of the 9th century recognise the Puranas as 
authoritative. Hence the Puranas in their present 
form must have been far older than the 6th or 
7th century A. D. 

Some of the Puranas seem to have taken 

V . *.• *- * ’ * • - f •• - - • J • • • ' : - •• ___ • ’ • 

their present form after the 1st cent. A.D. For, 
if the Visnu-purana refers to the Maurya dynasty, 
the Matsya and Vayu puranas speak of the 
Andhra and Gupta dynasties. This helps us to 
hold that the Puranas were enlarged with all later 
additions between the 1st cent, and 6th cent. A.D. 

••«••# • • ill • • » * # * • i 

V According to tradition, there are 18 Maha- 
puranas and an equal number of Upa-puranas. 
The main Puranas are supposed to consist of 
400000 couplets, 

29. upufu: l 
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We have stated above how all these Puranas 

eame to be attributed to the common authorship 

of Vyasa. Their structure is typical. As in the 

ease of the Mahabharata, the Puranas are narrated 

to the sages in the Naimis'aranya by the Suta- 

puranika, who, in this case, is Ugras'ravas, son of 

Lomaharsana. 

• • 

The Amarakos'a has the following definition 

of the Parana — 

1 • 

Thus a Purana should deal with five topics, 
viz., cosmogony (sf* and chronology (4^r), 

cosmology (crrtc) and geneology ( * 
The existing Puranas deal with these topics and 
much more also. While they uphold the trinity 
of gods ( Brahma, Visnu and S'iva ) in general* 
they emphasise the superiority of one particular 
god over the other two of the trinity and accord- 
ingly indulge in a good deal of sectarian matter. 

Like the Mahabharata,- the Puranas are com- 
posed exclusively in the epic sdoka in the same 
easy style- But, in poetic value they are far in- 
ferior. Thus, although they have not got much 
of a literary value, they are certainly very valuable 
as records of early Indian culture. They help us 
to trace the evolution of Indian thought in the 
social, religious and political spheres. Some of 
them give us the Hindu conception of literature, 
architecture, and other fine arts. They have 
supplied very many subjects for most of the poets 
and dramatists, and inspired them to produce 
excellent works of high literary value. 
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Writers and commentators on works of philo- 
sophy, ethics and law have used the Puranas as 
sources of authority. Historians look to the 
Puranas for pre-historic chronicles* To the reli- 
gious minded man they are sacred books and a 
study or a recitation of them is an act of piety. 
But it must be noted that not all Puranas have had 
the same influence on all the people of the different 
sects of the Hindu religion. Only such of the 
Puranas as would uphold the views and beliefs of 
a particular sect and extol the worship of the deity 
of that sect have exercised profound influence on 
the people of that sect; other Puranas have been 
of no consideration to them. Whatever this be, 
the Puranas as a whole form a good record of the 
Cultural history of India. 

t The 18 Puranas are generally divided into 
three groups thus — 

A ) Vaisnava or those which exalt Visnu — 

I. Visnu 2. Bhagavata • 3. Naradlya 

4. Garuda 5. Pad ma and 6. Varaha 

B ) Brahma or those which relate to Brahma— 

1* Brahma 2. Brahmanda 3. Brahma- 
vaivarta 4. Markandeya 5. Bhavisya 
and 6. Vamana ’ ” ' 

C) S'aiva or those which glorify S'iva — 

1* Vayu 2. Linga 3. Skanda 4. Agni 

5. Majsya and 6. Kurma 

The Vaisnava Puranas— i 

The Visnu-purana is one of the most impor- 
tant puranas. It deals with all the five topics 
31. The VaiSnava, Brahma and Saiva puranas are , 
sometimes referred to as Satvika, Rajasa and Tamasa 
puranas respectively. 
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mentioned in the definition of a Parana. It gives 
the stories of all the ten avataras of Visnu in six 
books called ams'as. In subject matter it agrees 
with the Mahabharata and does not emphasise 
much on sectarian sacrifices and observances. 
Therefore it is believed to be the earliest of the 
Puranas and is referred to as Puranaratna. 

The whole work is in the form of a narration 
by Paras'ara to his disciple Maitreya. In popu- 
larity, the Visnupurana is next only to the 
Bhagavata. The composition of this Purana is 
usually assigned to the 1st or 2nd cent. A.D., as it 
contains an account of the Mauryan dynasty. 

The 32 Bhagavata-purana is the most popular 
among the Puranas. It has exercised a far-reach- 
ing influence on the religious beliefs of the people. 
It is definitely later than the Visnupurana and 
perhaps based on it. It consists of 18000 verses 
and is divided into 12 books called skandhas. It 
deals with all the main and minor avataras of 
Visnu. The tenth book is the most popular and 
frequently read, as it gives out the story of Krsna 
quite elaborately. 

It was once believed that the Bhagavata was 
composed by Bopadeva, a grammarian, who lived 
in the 13th century. But it has been since shown 
that the work (viz.? Harilila) of Bopadeva is only a 


32. The Devi Bhagavata takes the place of the Bhaga- 
vata in the list of the 18 Puranas according to the S'aivites. 
But the VisijuUe Bhagavata is more popular than the 
other one and is accepted as an authority and commented 
oh by numerous scholars and translated into all the verna- 
culars of India. 
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Synopsis of the Bhagavata and that the Bhagavata 
proper was known to Ballalasena of Bengal in the 
11 cent., 33 as he quotes from the work. 

In literary merit also, Bhagavata easily occu- 
pies the first rank among the Puranas. Kapila and 
the Buddha are regarded here as the avataras of 
Visnu. The story of Krsna, as found here, makes 
not even a mention of Radha. The Padmapurana 
extols the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata is rendered 
into all Indian lanauages and commenteries on it 
are written by many persons. 

The Narad iya-purana exemplifies devotion 
to Visnu with plenty of illustrative legends and is 
told by Narada to Sanatkumara. It deals with 
many feasts and ceremonies* 

The Garuda-purana : Visnu expounds this 
Purana to Garuda. It deals with various topics 
concerning astronomy, medicine, grammar pre- 
cious stones etc. It elaborates the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Vaisnava faith. But the more 

£ + 

important section of this work is its latter half 
where the story of the soul alter it leaves the 
human body is given in all detail. As it expounds 
the significance of the funeral ceremonies per- 
formed for one who is dead, it is usually read out 
on the days succeeding the cremation and listened 
to by the mourning relatives of the dead. 

The PadIha-purana has 55000 verses and is 
divided into six khandas, viz., 1) Srstikhanda 2) 
Bhumikhanda 3) Svargakhanda 4) Patalakhanda 
5)Uttarakhandaand 6) Kriyayogasara. The names 

• • m • m • • # / . ' •• ,i* 

33. Madhvacarya quotes from Bhagavata, but not Rama- ‘ 
nujacarya or S'ankaracarya. 
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of the khandas signify the subject matters dealt 
with in those sections. The Uttarakhanda is of 
great significance as it gives an account of the 
sacredness of the different months of the year and 
the mystic lotus on which Brahma appeared before 
the creation of the world. Another noteworthy 
feature of this Purana is that it contains the stories 
of S'akuntala and of Rama just as they are told by 
Kalidasa in his immortal drama and the Raghu- 
vams'a. This has been largely responsible to con- 
sider that this Purana belongs to a date later than 
that of Kalidasa. Moreover it has clear references 
to the Bhagavata cult and to the Jains. This 

Purana deals with Radha as the consort of Krsna. 

• ‘ • • • 

The Varaha-purana is narrated by the 
Varaha (avatara of Visnu) and hence that name to 
it. It deals with several holy places and some 
rituals. The prayer offered to Visnu by earth 
conceived as a goddess is a significant section of 
this Purana. 

The Bramha Puranas — 

• ’ » , * ’ * . . 

The Brahma-purana, otherwise known as the 
Adjpurana was expounded by Brahma to Daksa. 
In addition to the usual puranic contents, it gives 
us an account of the holy places of Utkal (Orissa). 
The Brahmapurana has a supplement called Saura- 
purana which identifies the Sun with S'iva. It 
refers to the Sun temple built at Konarka near 
Puri after 1241 A.D. 

The Brahmanda-purana contains the descrip- 
tion of the primeval golden egg from which the 
universe evolved later on. The Adhyatma Rama- 
yana, which preaches Advaita and devotion to 
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Rama as the path leading to salvation, forms of a 
part of this Purana. It refers to 34 Radha as Krsna’s 
consort and gives an account of the exploits of 
Paras' urama. 

The Brahma vaivarta-purana has four 
kbandas, viz., 1) Brahma-khanda 2) Prakrti-khanda 
3) Ganes'a-khanda and 4) Kr snaj anm a-khand a . 
This Purana describes the creation of the universe 
as a vivaria, i.e., transformation of Brahman. It 
is in .this Purana that the 34 Radha episodes are 
emphasised. 

The Markandeya-purana is one of the oldest 
Puranas. It is not sectarian. It gives many legends 
about Brahma, Indra, Surya and Agni and an 
elaborate description of creation and deluge. It 
expressly recognises the priority of the Maha- 
bharata. It contains the Devlmabatmya which 
glorifies Durga. 

The Bhavisya-ptjrana contains prophesies 
relating to the future ages. It advocates the wor- 
ship of Surya. Agni and Nagas and describes many 
propitiatory rituals. Bhavisyottara-purana dealing 
with some rites and places of pilgrimage is a 
supplement to this. ' w 

The Vamana-purana is very much like the 
Varaha-purana described above. It begins with 
an account of the Vamanavatara of Visnu and 
deals with the other avataras also. It glorifies 
S'iva and describes the marriage of S'iva with 
Parvati. 

• • » . ... ; 

34. Radha is unknown to the Harivams^a, the Visnu- 
puraija and the Bhagavata. 
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The S’atva Puranas— 

The Vayu-purana is expounded by Vayu. 

As stated above, this Purana is mentioned by Bana 

of the 7th cent. A.D. The Purana itself mentions 

» 

the Gupta monarchs of the 4th cent- A.D., although 
as a prophesy about the future ages. Therefore 
this Purana is assigned to the 5th or 6th cent. AD. 
The Purana extols the worship of S'iva and the 
S'aivite rituals. Many lists of the 18 Puranas 
have this Purana in place of S'iva-purana. 

The Linga-purama expounded by the Linga 
form of S'iva describes in detail the 28 different 
incarnations of S'iva. It is ritualistic in character. 

The Skanda-purana gives the story of Skanda 
or Kumarasvami and the destruction of Taraka- 
sura. This Purana is very much similar to the 
relevant parts of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. It 
contains £he Suta-samhita and dwells long on the 
S'aivite philosophy and the holy places dedicated 
to S'iva. 

. % 

The Agni-purana is narrated by Agni to 
Vasistha. It deals with the cult of Linga and 
Durga. Although s'aivite by nature, the Purana 
describes the avataras of Rama and Krsna. Being 
of a miscellaneous character, this Purana gives 
treatises on poetics, prosody, dramaturgy, astro- 
nomy, architecture, etc. 

% 

The Matsya-purana contains the story of 
Manu and the fish (Matsya). It deals with archi- 
tecture, and iconography. It has references to 
Jainism, Buddhism, Natyas'astra, Andhra dynasty 
and some secondary Puranas like the Narasimha. 

7 
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It mentions the* holy places like SYirahgam, 
Rames'varam, Tamraparni, etc, of South India. 

The Kurma-purana gives an account of the 
avataras of Visnu of which Kurma (Tortoise) is 
one. The world is represented in this Purana as 
“consisting of seven concentric islands separated 
by different oceans. The central island with 
mount Meru in the middle, is Jambudvlpa of 
which ‘Bbaratavarsa’, the kingdom of the Bharatas 
or India, is the main division. This Purana ori- 
ginally had four samhitas, but now, only one, viz., 
Brahmisamhita is available. It contains the Is'vara- 
glta and the Vyasaglta. 

Other Puranas— 

« 

Apart from the above 18 primary Puranas, 
there is an equal number of secondary or Upa- 
puranas. These do not differ much in character 
from the principal sectarian puranas. In them the 
epic matter is always subordinate to the ritual ele- 
ment. These puranas also are ascribed to Vyasa. 

The Visnudharmottara deals with Kas'mlr 
Vaisnavism. The Nllamatapurana is the earliest 
work dealing with the history of Kas'mir and con- 
tains the doctrines taught by Nila, king of the 
Nagas in Kas'mlr. The Buddhistic geneologies and 
the Jain patiavalis are the off-shoots of the Purana 
literature. 4 

Besides the Puranas and Upa-puranas, there 
are plenty of works called Sthala-puranas recount- 
ing the history and greatness of particular holy 
places or shrines. Similar in character are the 
Mahatmyas which profess to be sections of the 

several Puranas. 

> 
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B. THE RAMAYANA 35 

The Ramayana is generally regarded as the 

first Kavya written in the Kavya style. Therefore 

it is called the Adikavya. It is an Itihasa and an 

Akhyana also . 36 An Itihasa is an account of ancient 

occurrences and therefore called Puravrtta. An 

1 

Akhyana is an account of occurrences that have 
been actually witnessed 37 by the writer* Thus like 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata also is an Itihasa 
and an Akhyana; but it is not a Kavya. 

Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana (the 
Adikavya) is rightly reputed as the Adikavi, the 
first poet- He was the tenth son of Varuna , 38 
Having fallen into the company of robbers, he was 
teasing even pipus persons. Once the seven sages 
made him realise his folly and initiated him into 
religious life. He was advised to chant the name 
of ‘Rama’ to free himself from the sins so far 
committed by him. For several thousand years be 
remained in penance chanting ‘Rama, Rama ’. 39 An 
ant-hill had grown around him during that time, 
and he had to come out of it at the end of the 

M I - — - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ » * - * I«... .. * »■% ■*** »^ * * * *>* 

35. Although Ramayatja is earlier than the Maha- 
bharata chronologically, we are dealing with the Ramayana 
here, only because it bears intimate relation with the subse- 
quent development of the Kavyas in Sanskrit Literature. 

36. i — rmm 6 - 121 - 122 . 

37. See foot-note 1 above in page 19. 

38. Hence Valmiki is known also by the name Pracetasa 
i.e., son of Pracetas (Varuna). 

39. ngt rrgfisKR 1 
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penance. He, therefore, came to be called Valmiki, 
— one who came out of an ant-hill. Since then he lived 
at Citrakuta as a sage- 40 

Valmlki and Rama, the hero of the poem 
Ramayana, were contemporaries. Rama lived in 
Ayodhya, — his capital on the banks of the Sarayu 
river, — which was not far from the Citrakuta. 
When Rama was exiled, he first visited Valmlki in 
his hermitage in the forest and settled down for 
some time in an adjoining region. Later on, Sita 
was abandoned only near the hermitage of 
Valmiki, who, Rama knew very well, would be 
moved at the plight of the erstwhile queen of 
Ayodhya and accord her due shelter. Just as was 
expected by Rama, Sita was welcomed by Valmlki 
most affectionately with very significant words 

thus— & tra’S nM fqqr I 
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When Sita gave birth to her twin sons, it was 
Valmiki who performed their Jatakarma etc., 

40. All this was long before Rama, Das'aratha’s son, was 
born. The Rama mantra chanted by Valmiki to get rid of 
his sins is not the mere name of the son of Das'aratha. It is 
a mantra relating to that pleasing form of Visgu under the 
name of Rama. It is note-worthy here that the following 
traditional dhy^nas'loka of this Rama mantra refers to a 
situation which neither occurs, nor is referred to in the 
Ramayaija.— Hgtefea 

. . I 
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and later educated them personally. Such was 
the intimate relationship between Rama and 
Valmiki. 

Valmiki was deeply ,5 sorry that Sita was aban- 
doned by Rama simply because some persons raised 
a scandal. He was very much worried over that 
act of Rama whom he considered ideal in every 
respect. That is why, when he met Narada, he 

asked him 1 

S5SRT: M etc., and not at all because he 

was unaware of Rama’s greatness. Narada’s 42 reply 
that Rama was such a person satisfied him. At 
once he made up his mind to write 43 his poem 
Ramayana to show not only Rama’s greatness but 
also to record Slta’s highly commendable conduct 
from the very beginning to the end , i.e., even 
after Rama abandoned her. 

Deeply immersed in thoughts about the poem 
he proposed to write, Valmiki went to the Tamasa 
river for ablution. There he saw a male kraimca 
bird being struck down to death by a hunter 
leaving its mate to lament bitterly. Valmiki was 
moved at this sight and pronounced on the hunter 
a curse which took the form of a s'loka thus— 

qr ftqrc Rfer§T ?qqqq: srratft: qqn I 

1 1 — 1-2-15 
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41. According to Kalidasa Valmiki was angry on Rama. 

Gf. — 3c*?tRr^5{2T^%sfqr i 

42. trfil qw 3R> etc.— ^qproj i-i— 8. 

43. fjsq =trfjr3fOT 1 

qf^c*TT4PRqq ^RcT^cT: II — mm 1-4-7. 
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He then retnrn'ed home and was relenting for 
having uttered a curse while thinking of writing 
a poem. Just at that time Brahma appeared there 
and encouraged him to write the proposed poem 
by bestowing on him the power to have direct 
communion with Rama’s past as well as future life. 
The present, Valmlki knew quite well, as Sha and 
her sons were living in his own hermitage. There- 
upon Valmlki wrote the Ramayana of 24000 s'lokas 
in 41 500 chapters divided into seven kandas, viz., 
Bala, Ayodhya, Aranya, Kiskindha, Sundara, 

Yuddha and Uttara kandas. 

• ' * * . 

emr II 1-4-2. 

He taught the poem to the twins Lava and Kus'a 
who sang it before Rama when he performed the 
As'vamedha- 

The Ramayana begins with what is usually 
called the Sanksepa-ramayana which occupies the 
whole of the first sarga. It contains the account 
of Rama’s life as narrated by Narada to Valmiki. 
The third sarga of the Balakanda gives the con- 
tents of what Valmiki wrote in the epic. 

/ 

Although tradition holds that Valmlki is the 
author of the entire Ramayana in its present form, 
the western critics hold that a portion of the 
Balakanda and the entire Uttarakanda are later 
additions and adduce the following arguments in 
support of their view — 

. . * - * ly * ■ ■ l< ■ »lf-L XT 1 1— 

44. The prevalent editions of the Ramayana contain a 
Jittb more than 24000 s'lokas divided into 645 sargas. This 
is obviously due to the splitting up of the originally long 
sargas into short ones by later scribes. 
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1. The 1st and 3rd sargas of the Balakanda 
have two different lists of the contents of the work. 
One of these lists omits all mention of the stories 
of the Balakanda and the Uttara-kanda, while the 
other includes them. Obviously, therefore, the 
two lists mark the two stages of the development 
of the Ramayana. 

2. Some episodes such as the Gangavatarana, 
not directly concerned with the main narrative, 
are found only in the Bala and Uttara kandas? 
which is indicative of a later extension of the work 
on the model of the Mahabharata which is full of 
such Upakhyanas. 

3. Statements referring to Rama as an ava- 
tara of Visnu are found only in the 1st and 7th 
( and the closing part of the 6th ) kandas, whereas 
he is only a perfect man and a model hero in the 
other kandas. 

4. Only the first 6 kandas are recited even 
to this day. Later adaptations and versions of the 
Epic retold in other languages stop at the coro- 
nation of Rama, the logical conclusion of the story- 

5. . The beginning of the Balakanda says how 
Valmiki composed the poem, taught the same to 
the sons of Rama, who went to their father’s court 
and gave a recital of the entire poem. As the 
Uttarakanda contains all details of the abandoning 
of Sita, the birth of Lava and Kus'a and such 
other events up to even the death of Rama him- 
self, we cannot suppose that this kanda was taught 
to the princes and that it was recited. A similar 
argument boMs with reference to the first few sargas 
of fhe Balakanda. Moreover there is in the 5th 
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verse 45 of the 5th sarga of the Balskanda a natural 
beginning of the story of Rama. Perhaps Valmiki 
began his work with this as the opening verse of 
his epic. 

6. Songs and poems in praise of a hero or a 
king were usually recited by bards and minstrels 
called Kus'i-lavas in Sanskrit. The praise of Rama 
written by a contemporary poet Valmiki, must 
have been entrusted to such bards for being recited 
in the court of Rama. It is significant that the 
names of Rama’s twin sons Kus'a and Lava bear 
etymological relationship with the term Kus'Ilavas. 

THE AGE OF THE RAMAYANA 

Rama lived towards the close of the Tretayuga 
according to Indian tradition. The Tretayuga 
came to an end 867100 years before Christ. It is 
recorded in the Ramayana that Rama ruled as 
king for 11000 years 46 and that he was about 40 
years old when he was coronated after his return 
from exile. Valmiki, Rama’s contemporary, wrote 
the Ramayana after Sita was abandoned by Rama 
and the twins Lava and Kus'a were born to her. 
From these, it is clear that the epic was composed 
about 878000 B.C. But western scholars and some 
Indians in their following reject this traditional 
view as fantastic and unreliable. 

Prof. Jacobi’s view is as follows:— The Maha- 
bha»ata has certain archaic features not found in 
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the Ramayana. Therefore the earliest elements of 
the original Mahabharata must be older than the 
original Ramayana. While the Mahabharata 
introduces speakers with prose formula such as 
(sfiTjt) Hsrixtj Ramayana invariably makes them part 
of the verse. No doubt the Ramayana comes 
nearer the later classical poetry than the Maha- 
bharata; but yet the original portions of the 
Ramayana ( i.e., the five kandas 2 to 6 ) myst have 
been finished before the epic nucleus of the Maha- 
bharata had' reached the first stage of its growth, 
i.e., 500 B.C. The reasons adduced in support of 
this conclusion may be summarised thus — 

1) Tradition holds that Ramayana is older 
than the Mahabharata. 

2) While the Ramayana makes no mention 
of the leading characters of the Mahabharata, the 
latter refers to the story of Rama more than once. 

3) Rama’s story appears among the Buddhis- 
tic Jatakas in a form which suggests that ValmikPs 
work was known to their author- 

4) The city of Patalipura which was found- 
ed about 380 B.C.? is not mentioned in the Rama- 
yana, although Rama is described as crossing the 
very spot where the city stood and although the 
poet mentions other cities like Kaus'ambi. 

5) During As' oka’s reign, Prakrt was the 
language of the people in that part of India where 
the Ramayana was composed. So, it is very likely 
that the Ramayana, whose first appeal was to the 
common people, was composed long before Prakrt 
assumed this importance. 

Prof. Keith holds a different view and has 

* 

attempted to bring down the date of the Rama- 

8 
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yana to 300 B.C. , The views of other orientalists 
again are different and even fantastic as could be 
seen by a perusal of the following extract from 
Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India, Volume III — 

“ Rama of the solar line of Hindu chronology is, 
however, placed by Brahmins, 867, 102 B.C-, between the 
silver and brazen ages. But he has been variously supposed 
to have lived, 2022 B,G, Jones, 950 Hamilton, and 1100 
Todd, and according to Bentley he was one year old in 
960, born on 6th April 961; Rama preceded Krishna but as 
their historians Valmiki and Vyasa, who wrote events they 
witnessed, were contemporaries, it could not have been 
many years-'” 

TEXTUAL VARIATIONS 

A remarkable feature of this poem is the great 
variation of its textual condition. In different 
parts of the country there are at least three different 
recensions. The first generally known as the 
Bombay recension, is prevalent in the north and 
south. The second is the Bengal recension and 
the third is recognised chiefly in Kashmir and north 
west of India. About one third of the matter of 
each recension is not found in the other two and 
in the common portions also there are many vari- 
ations. To account for this textual variety it has 
been suggested that the poem was most likely 
composed in ,a popular dialect (Prakrt) and was 
thence turned into Sanskrit by others who at that 
time improved it. Since the Sanskritization is 
supposed to have been made by different hands in 
different provinces, it is thought that the variations 
mentioned above arose. This however is hardly 
likely. The differences are more probably due to 
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the fact that the poem was for a long time handed 
down orally in Sanskrit by story narrators. In so 
handing it down, variations naturally arose in 
different ways in different provinces. 

THEORIES ABOUT THE CONTENTS OF THE EPIC 

Various allegorical interpretations of the story 
of Rama have been suggested both by ancient 
Hindu scholars and modern Sanskritists; but these 
are for the most part beside the mark. Some 
modern scholars have assumed greek influence on 
the story which also lacks foundation. From a com- 
parison of the narrative portions of the poem with 
a popular version of it contained in one of the 
Pali stories, namely, Das'aratha-jataka which lacks 
the second part of the story relating to the Lanka 
expedition, Weber tried to show that the expedi- 
tion part was not in the original epic and was 
later introduced through the influence of the Troy 
legend of Greece. Recent investigation has shown 
this theory to be untenable, for, the Jataka story 
gives an indication that the 2nd part of the story 
was really known to the author of the Jataka. 
There are, besides this, many differences between 
the carrying away of Sita and the story of Helen 
and the Trojan war. 

As regards the general idea underlying the 
story, the expedition to Lanka has called forth 
different theories though there is no agreement 
arrived at in the matter. Lassen saw in the expe- 
dition a poetical representation of the spread of 
Aryan rule and civilization over south India. 

Others have taken the Raksasas of Lanka to be 

_ ♦ 

the Buddhists of Ceylon. Still others infer that 
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the Ramayana should have originated in pre- 
buddhistic times; for, Buddha’s name is mentioned 
only once in it and that in a passage which is 
obviously interpolated. More recently again, Prof. 
Jacobi has tried to show that the poem has neither 
an allegorical nor religious significance, but has 
as its back-ground a religion mythical in meaning. 
Rama represents Indra and Sita furrow. The 
Rgveda shows an instance where Slta is invoked as 
the tutelary deity of the tilled earth wedded to 
Indra. 

GENERAL 

While the Ramayana belongs to the east of 
India and sings the praise of the solar race, the 
Mahabharata is of Madbyades'a and extols the 
lunar line of kings. The Ramayana is in the main 
the work of a single author Valmiki; it tells a con- 
nected story- But the Mahabharata has no such 
unity. The conflict in the Mahabharata is between 
heroic men, while in the Ramayana one of the 
fighting parties consists of demons and monsters. 

In Indian epic poetry there is an important 
distinction between the popular stories ( known as 
Itihasa and Purana), where the story is important, 
and poems known as Kavyas in which form is 
regarded at least as important as, if not more than, 
the story. It is the Ramayaua that marks the 
beginnings of this latter type of the epics. 

The poetic diction of the Ramayana is superior 
to that of the Mahabharata. Valmiki is rich in 
similes and metaphors, and, though occasionally, 
employs other figures of speech also. His descrip- 
tions of nature approximate those of later poets and 
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he also works in their manner on even emotion. 
The language is more elegant and musical than 
that of the Mahabharata; but almost the same type 
of irregularities of grammar occur which indicate 
the popular character of the language of the work. 
It contains several episodes, though fewer than the 
Mahabharata One of the most interesting of 
these occurs quite early in the work and recounts 
the birth of Indian classical poetry. Divested of 
its romantic element this story implies that a new 
poetic era dawned after the prosaic age of the 
Brahmanas and that Valmlki was the morning 
star of Indian classical songs. This is recognised 
by later poets when they refer to him as the 
Adikavi and to his poem as the Adikavya. It has 
accordingly deeply influenced the literary produc- 
tions during the past 2500 years and has always 
served as a model to be imitated by poets inclusive 
of Kalidasa. It has also furnished the subjects 
during this long period for many Sanskrit plays 
and poems. The impression it has made on the 
minds of the people in general is still greater. 
Probably no work of the world’s literature has ever 
produced so profound an influence on the life and 
thought of a people. 

In the words of M. Williams “ there are 

in the whole range. of the world’s literatnre few 
more charming poems than the Ramayana. The 
classical purity, clearness, and simplicity of its style, 
the exquisite touches of true poetic feeling with 
which it abounds, its graphic descriptions of heroic 
incidents and nature’s grandest scenes, the deep 
acquaintance it displays with the conflicting work- 
ings and most refined emotions of the human heart, 
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- — all entitle it to rank among the most beautiful 
compositions that have appeared at any period or 
in any country. It is like a spacious and delightful 
garden; here and there allowed to run wild, but 
teeming with fruits and flowers, watered by peren- 
nial streams and even its most tangled thickets 
intersected with delightful pathways.” 17 

The prediction found in the Ramayana itself, 
as of Brahma, that ls ‘as long as mountains and 

rivers stand on the surface of the earth, the Rama- 

* 

yana-katha will remain current in all the worlds 5 
is sure to hold good for all times to come. 

OTHER RAM A YANAS 

There are other versions of the story of Rama, 

bearing the same name of Ramayana. Of these* the 

Vasistha Ramayana also called Yoga or Jnana- 

vasistha, is said to have been composed by Val- 

miki himself as an appendage to the Ramayana. 

It contains six chapters, viz., Vairagya, Mumuk- 

sutva, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upasana and Nirvana. The 

work treats of Yoga and Advaita through many 

illustrative stories. Vasisthottara Ramayana, 

also called STta-vtjayam, presents an account of 

the vanquishment of the hundred-headed Ravana 

by Slta. The Adbhuta Ramayana or Adbhuto- 

ttar a- ramayana is attributed to Valmiki himself. 

It has 27 cantos and describes the early story and 

real nature of Sha- According to this version, Sita 

kills Ravana of hundred heads whom Rama was 

* 

47. Indian wisdom page 363. 

48. I 
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unable to vanquish. Adhyatma Ramayana is an 
extract from the Brahmanda-purana. It consists 
of seven books and is in the form' of a dialogue 
between Uma and S'iva. The fifth chapter of 
the seventh book forms the ‘Ramagita.’ The work 
identifies Rama with Visnu and asserts that he is 
the Supreme Spirit. The Ananda Ramayana and 
the Mula-ramayana describe the greatness of 
Hanuman. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE RAMAYANA 

Govindaraja’s Bhusana-vyakhya, more com- 
monly known as Govindarajiya, is the most 
popular commentary on the Ramayana. “ The 
work is learned, discussive and authoritative and 
comprehends all that a reader may desire for a 
proper appreciation of the poem.” ValmTki- 
hrdayam is another learned commentary on the 
epic. It is by Ahobila of Conjee varam, a con- 
temporary of Govindaraja, both of them having 
been pupils of Parahkus'a, the * 9 6th Jeer of the 
Ahobila mutt. Dharmakutam by Tryambaka 
Makhin (17th cent.), is a splendid critique demon- 
strating the story of Rama as illustrating the codes 
of Dharma. Besides these, there are a number of 
commentaries such as Ramayananvayl by Ranga- 
carya, Ramayana-tattvadipikaby Mahes'arirtha, 
Ramayana-dipika by Vaidyanatha Dlksita, Catu- 
rarthi by an anonymous writer, Ramiyana-sara- 
sangraha by Varadaraja, Ramayanarthaprakas'ika 
by Venkata. But these are not popular. 

49. He was a contemporary of Emperor Ramaraya of 
Vijayanagar of the 16th century. 
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MAHAKAVYAS — COURT EPICS 

Much earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian Era, a class of poems began to make 
their appearance differing in character from the 
great epics and intended, to appeal not to all people 
but only to the highly cultivated. The language of 
these poems is largely dominated by the Paninian 
school and their style is regulated by more or less 
elaborate laws laid down by writers on poetics. 
These Kavyas are dfficient in incident; their sub- 
ject matter is almost entirely derived from the old 
epics, but they have a merit of their own. They 
display considerable descriptive power and genuine 
poetic feeling, though sometimes this feeling un- 
fortunately is expressed in a language that deprives 
it of half its value. The simple heroic couplet 
(Anustup) of the great epics is here mostly dis- 
carded and replaced by various elaborate metres. 
The diction though simple enough in the earlier 
Kavyas gradually becomes more and more learned 
and complicated. The later the Kavya the more 
the author seeks to win admiration by the clever- 
ness of his conceits and the ingenuity with which 
he uses the language. In still later times, the 
poems become quite degenerate, for, the poets 
then are imitators of imitations. 

The general name of these works, namely, 
Kavya, as we know, is already applied to the 
Ramayana. This term ‘Kavya 5 literally connotes 
all that is the work of a poet. Thus, Kavya can 
be s'ravya or drs'ya. The drs'ya ‘seeable 5 kavyas 
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are the ‘plays’, while the s'ravya ‘hearable’ kavyas 
are compositions in Padya (verse), Gadya (prose), 
and Campu (prose interspersed with poetry). The 
Padyakavyas generally follow the manner of the 
Ramayana. They are called ‘Artificial Epics’ or 
‘Court Epics’ by Western scholars. Indian rheto- 
ricians call them 'Maha-kavyas or Khanda-kavyas 
in accordance with their length. 

THE PREDECESSORS OF KALIDASA 

[(1) PXninI (4ih cent. B-C.) Works — Patalavijayam 
(Kavya); Astadhyayi (grammar). (2) Vararuci (4th 
cent. B.C.) Works — Carumau (Akhyayika); A Vartiba on 
the Astadhyayi (grammar). (3) As/vaghosa ( 2nd cent. 
AD.) Works — Buddhacarita (kavya), etc. (4) Inscriptions 
— »Girnar and Nasik (2nd cent. A.D.) Anon — Balibandha 
and Kamsavadha.] 

Kalidasa is one of the early epic poets of 
India but he was preceded by many others. Thus 
the history of Kavya literature is much older than 
Kalidasa. Yaska speaks of upama and its varieties 
and also quotes Gargya’s definition of upama. 

I | ■ ■ ■ - ...... - — ■■■ i 

I. A Mahakavya must consist of not less than eight and 
not more than thirty cantos. The stanzas in each canto 
may range between thirty and two hundred. The poem 
may deal with the life of a single hero or with the account 
of a whole race of kings. The verses in any canto must 
be of a uniform metre which may be altered at the end of 
the canto. The close of every canto must suggest the sub- 
ject matter of the succeeding one. Srngara, VIra or 
S'anta should be the predominant sentiment in the poem 
whose object must be the attainment of the four Puru- 
sarthas, viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. The 
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Panin i (4th cent. B.C, ), the grammarian who 
comes after Yaska, has been the author of a kavya, 
Patalavijayam or Jambavatl-haranam' 3 , from which 
citations are found in the anthologies. Vararuci 
also called Katyayana who has written the Var- 
tikas (a gloss) on Panini’s Sutras, is known to have 
been the author of an 3 Akhyayika in prose called 
Carumatl and also of many stray verses preserved 
in the anthologies. Patanjali is after Katyayana. 
The Mahabhasya of Patanjali has numerous refer- 
ences to poems, romances and plays such as Kamsa- 
vadha and Balibandha. Keilhorn who has collect- 
ed the poetic citations from the Mahabhasya, says 
that the Kavya was in a prosperous state in Patan- 
jali’s times. As'vaghosa, whom Buddhistic tradi- 
tion places in the 2nd cent. A.D., is held by many 
as Kalidasa’s predecessor. His chief work is 
Buddhacarita, which, as its name implies, narrates 
the story of Gautama and his renunciation. It is 
termed a Mahakavya and was translated into 
Chinese by about 400 A.D. That a * Buddhist 
monk conceived the plan of writi ng the legend of 
poem ought to be embellished with abundant figures of 
speech. It ought to contain descriptions of cities, seas, 
mountains, seasons, the rise of the sun and the moon, 
gardens, water-sport, drinking, love-sport, festivities, sepa- 
ration of lovers, marriages, birth of a son, counsels, the 
mission of ambassadors and the victories of war-lords. 
Such a Kavya, it is stated, will live to eternity. 

2. This is variously called Jambavatijayam and Jamba- 
vativijayam. According to some, this work and the Patala- 
vijayam are two distinct kavyas. Both are not available. 

3. It is also believed that Vararuci wrote another kavya 
known as Vararucam kavyam after his own name. 
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Buddha according to the rules of the classical 
Sanskrit Epic shows how popular the Brahmanic 
poetry must have become by the 2nd cent. A.D. * 
Kalidasa himself refers to dramatists like Bhasa, 
Saumilla and Kaviputra; and dramas are only 
later forms of compositions developed over the 
kavya form. Therefore it is obvious that the 
Kavyas existed long long before Kalidasa. The 
Girnar inscription, dated about 150-2 A.D., under 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, which is in perfect 
kavya style is another evidence of the above view. 
But the kavya works of this earlier period except 
those of As'vaghosa, obviously eclipsed by the 
glory of Kalidasa, have been lost almost irretrieva- 
bly. If As'vaghosa’s works have come down to rts, 
it is because of the Buddhistic theme, there having 
been no other great poet depicting Buddha’s life 
in a kavya. 

This early bloom of the Kavya is further con- 
firmed by the enormous influence of Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-sutras on the erotic and lyrical section of 
Sanskrit Literature. This 4 Kamasutra, which no 
doubt belongs to a technical branch of literature, 
must be assigned to a very early date. 

Thus the origin of court-epics takes us to a 
period much earlier than the Christian Era. In 
fact from the high regard later poets have for 
Valmlki, it may be inferred that the Court epics 
(Kavyas) came into being not long after 500 B.C., 
by which time the original portion of the 
Ramayana is supposed to have been completed. 

4. We refer here only to the original text of this work 
which must have been very different from its present form. 
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AS’VAGHOSA (2nd cent. A D.) 

A * 

[ Mahakavyas — !. Buddhacarita 2. Saundarananda 
Play — S'Ariputraprakarana. Minor works — Many.] 

As'vaghosa who is held to be a contemporary 
of Kaniska is assigned with him to the end of the 
first or the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. That 
his Buddhacarita was translated 5 into Chinese bet- 
ween 414 and 421 A.D., does not affect this view, 
as at least some two hundred years must have 
elapsed by the time the work grew to such popu- 
larity as to merit a foreign translation. From the 
colophon of his Saundarananda, it is learnt that 

he was the son of Suvarnaksi and a resident of 

• * 

Saketa. He had many titles such as Acarya , 
Bhadanta, Mahavadin, Bhiksu etc. Besides being 
a great poet, it is said that he was such an im- 
pressive teacher that, while listening to his religious 
discourses, even horses would remain completely 
absorbed leaving aside their fodder. His name 
As'vaghosa is believed to be on this very account. 

His works— The Buddhacarita, the Saundara- 
nanda and the S'ariputraprakarana are generally 
accepted as As'vaghosa’s. Vajrasuci, Gandistotra- 
gatha, Sutralankara are worthy of mention among 
a number of other works attributed to him. In 
Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, there are five stray 
verses going in the name of As'vaghosa. 

The Buddhacarita seems to have contained 
28 cantos but only 13 have come to us with a 
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5. Sanghavarma is the name of this translator. The 
Sutralankara was translated into Chinese by K.umara-jiva 
in 401 A.D. 
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supplement of four more by a recent author. The 
discrepant narratives of the older sources of infor- 
mation regarding Buddha are reduced to some 
harmonious form in this work. We are here en- 
tirely in the world of Kavya as we know it from 
Kalidasa for instance, except in regard to their 
religious aspect. It is quite possible that Kalidasa 
was influenced by As'vaghosa’s work . 6 As'vaghosa 
himself on the other hand, it is clear, was influ- 
enced by the Ramayana in form and in substance. 
The Buddhacarita is one of the most important 
Kavyas of early times that we possess. 

The Saundarananda is in twenty cantos and 
all of them are preserved to us. It deals with the 
conversion of Nanda, a prince and step-brother 
of Buddha, into a Buddhistic monk and is in point 
of style and sentiment as fine a work as the 
Buddhacarita. 

The GandIstotragatha is a lyric displaying 
the author’s metrical skill. It ‘ describes the reli- 
gious message conveyed by the sounds arising from 
the beating of a long piece of wood with a short 
club . 57 

The Sutralankara ascribed to the same 
author, is preserved only in the form of a trans- 
lation and the original has been lost. It is in the 
Campu form and mixes prose with verse. Its aim is 
to set out the substance of the Buddhistic Jatakas. 

6, This is on the presumption that Kalidasa is later than 
As'vaghosa. It must be borne in mind that tradition 
assigns Kalidasa to 1st cent. B.C. 

7. The description of As'vaghosa’s play Sariputra- 
prakarana is given later, in the chapter dealing with drama. 
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As'vaghcsa is* thus to be regarded as a first rate 
Sanskrit poet. He uses a variety of metres with 
great skill. He is also noted for the appropriate- 
ness of the figures of speech he uses. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

[ (1) Girnar and (2) Nasik — 2nd century A. D.; 
(3) Harjsena — 4th century A.D. ; (4) Vatsabhatti — 5th 
century A-D.] 

We have already mentioned that a perfect 
kavya style is found in some inscriptions of a date 
as early as the 2nd cent. A.D. We refer here to 
two 8 inscriptions belonging to that century. One 
is from Girnar and the other from Nasik. 

The Girnar Inscription, which is a Pras'asti 
of Mabaksatrapa Rudradaman, records the resto- 
ration of the Sudars'ana lake, an event of 150 A.D. 
The inscription is in prose and evidences the deve- 
lopment of the simpie epic style to that of the 
Kavya. The author displays his skill at descrip- 
tion and ascribes to the king great skill in Sanskrit 
poetry. Many of the characteristic features of 
the Kavya style are found in this inscription. 
There are several enormous compounds and alah- 
karas of both sound and sense. A perusal of the 
inscription will make it clear that the author was 
acquainted \jmh the rules of poetics and was 
obeying them. 

The Nasik Inscription is in Prakrt prose, 
but shows clear traces of the author’s knowledge 
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8. The Girnar and the Nasik inscriptions are the only 
two selected by Buhler also among earlier inscriptions. 
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of Sanskrit. Perhaps it is just a deliberate render- 
ing to official Prakrt of an original composed in 
Sanskrit. It is an eulogy of Siri Pulumayi identi- 
fied with Siro-polemaios of Baithana, Pratisthana 
on the Godavari. The date of this inscription is 
about the same as of the Girnarone. The Inscrip- 
tion begins with an enormously long sentence of 
eight and a half lines and is full of compounds. 
As in the other inscription here also we find all 
the mannerisms of the later kavya. This clearly 
confirms the view that, at a date much earlier than 
the 2nd cent. A D,, there existed not only the 
Sanskrit kavya but also a science of Poetics. 

Two more inscriptions, viz., of Harisena and 
Vatsabhatti, of a date later than the above, dis- 
playing many of the characteristic features of the 
kavya style deserve mention here. The Inscrip- 
tions of Harisena, also called the Allahabad 
Inscription is engraved on a pillar at Allahabad 
and it is a panegyric on his royal patron Samudra- 
gupta (350 A.D.). From this we come to know that 
the gupta king was himself a poet, a kaviraja. 
Harisena was one of the court poets of Samudra- 
gupta. This inscription composed by him contains 
9 stanzas in 30 lines along with an equal number 
of prose lines in praise of his royal patron. 
Although the prose lines are full of long com- 
pounds, his verses display a mastery of style rival- 
ling that of Kalidasa. 

Another is an inscription of 473 A.D., com- 
posed by Vatsabhatti in connection with the 
erection of a temple of the Sun-god at Das'apura, 
the modern Mandasor. This inscription ( called 
the Mandasor inscription) contains 44 stanzas and 
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Buddha according to the rules of the classical 
Sanskrit Epic shows how popular the Brahmanic 
poetry must have become by the 2nd cent. A.D. 5 
Kalidasa himself refers to dramatists like Bhasa, 
Saumilla and Kaviputra; and dramas are only 
later forms of compositions developed over the 
kavya form. Therefore it is obvious that the 
Kavyas existed long long before Kalidasa. The 
Girnar inscription, dated about 150-2 A.D., under 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, which is in perfect 
kavya style is another evidence of the above view. 
But the kavya works of this earlier period except 
those of As'vaghosa, obviously eclipsed by the 
glory of Kalidasa, have been lost almost irretrieva- 
bly. If As'vaghosa’s works have come down to its, 
it is because of the Buddhistic theme, there having 
been no other great poet depicting Buddha’s life 
in a kavya. 

This early bloom of the Kavya is further con- 
firmed by the enormous influence of Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-sutras on the erotic and lyrical section of 
Sanskrit Literature. This 4 Kamasutra, which no 
doubt belongs to a technical branch of literature, 
must be assigned to a very early date. 

Thus the origin of court-epics takes us to a 
period much earlier than the Christian Era. In 
fact from the high regard later poets have for 
Valmlki, it may be inferred that the Court epics 
(Kavyas) came into being not long after 500 B.C., 
by which time the original portion of the 
Ramayana is supposed to have been completed. 

4. We refer here only to the original text of this work 
which must have been very different from its present form. 
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1} 8th Century B.C. — Hippolyte Fanche 
holds that Kalidasa must have been a contempo- 
rary of the posthumous son of Agnivarna, as his 
Raghuvams'a concludes with the mention of this 
king; and assigns him to the 8th cent. B.C. 

2) 2nd Century B.C. — Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
thinks that Kalidasa was a contemporary of king 
Agnimitra of the Sunga dynasty, on the grounds 
1) that this king is immortalised in his play Mala- 
vikagnimitram, 2) that there has been an unusual 
reference to Agnimitra in the Bharatavaky’a of the 
same play and 3) that there has been a reference, 
though not relevantly, to the horse sacrifice of 
Pusyamitra. 

3) 1st Century B.C- ( Traditional view ) — 
Tradition associates Kalidasa with Vikramaditya, 
the founder of the Vikrama Era (56 B.C.). In a 
couplet n , which is comparatively modern, he is 
represented as one of the nine literary gems 
at the court of this celebrated king. Some argu- 
ments are adduced by modern scholars also in 
support of this view, 

4) 5th Century A.D. (The Gupta theory)— 
Dr. Keith holds that Kalidasa must have flourished 
under Chandragupta II of Ujjain who had 
assumed the title ‘Vikramaditya,’ after defeating 
the S'akas in 395 A.D. Kalidasa perhaps alludes 
to - this title of his patron in the title of his play 
‘Vikramorvas'iyam.’ The title of his ‘Kurnara- 
sambhavam’ might again be a compliment to the 

Thrift I fenm u 

10 
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king on the birth of! his son and successor, Kumara- 
gupta by name, 

5) 6th Century A.D. — There are three 
theories assigning Kalidasa to the 6th cent, A D. 

a) Korur Theory — This theory is propounded 
by Fergusson- One Vikramaditya is known to 
have defeated the Mlecchas in a battle fought at 
Korur in 544 A.D. Fergusson holds that the 
Vikrama Era was founded to commemorate this 
event and that it was dated back by 600 years, to 
make it begin from 56 B C. The tradition that 
Kalidasa was a court poet of Vikramaditya com- 
bined with this ingenious view of Fergusson is the 
Korur theory that Kalidasa must have lived by 
about 544 A.D. 

b) The Renaisance Theory of Max Muller— 
The learned Professor holds that the first period of 
Sanskrit Literature came to an end by about the 
1st cent. B.C., as, after that century, frequent 
foreign invasions produced intellectual lethargy 
and literary inactivity. Thus there was a dark 
age for about five centuries in the history of 
Indian Literature. The reign of Vikramaditya in 
the 6th century., — here Max Muller agrees with 
Fergusson, — marked the dawn of the revival of all 
learning and literary activities and Kalidasa was 
the leader of this renaisance. 

J 

c) Nine-gem's Theory of Dr. Kern— The verse 
about the nine literary gems of Vikramaditya’s 
court mentions Kalidasa as a contemporary of 
Amarasimba and Varahamihira and six others of 
noted learning. This Amarasimha is identified 
with Amaradeva who constructed the great 
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Buddhistic shrine at Gaya. This shrine is referred 
to by Hiouen-T’sang (642A.D.) and not by Fa-Rian 
who was in India in 414 A.D. So, it is presumed 
that Amarasimha built the shrine in between the 
two dates. By astronomical calculations, Varaha- 
mihira is believed to have died ^ in 587 A.D. 
Therefore Dr. Kern holds that Kalidasa must have 
lived somewhere in the middle of the 6th cent. A.D. 

6) 11th Century A.D. —In the work called 
Bhojacarita, Kalidasa is described as thecourt- 
poet of Bhoja of Dhara, thus bringing Kalidasa 
down to the 11th cent. A.D. No importance need be 
attached to this, as the said work treats almost all 
the great poets of Sanskrit as contemporaries. But 
the word wr in the Raghuvams'a IV 61, 
turret %% * Si ) is interpreted by some to refer 

to the Mahomedans. According to them, as the 
Mahomedans first came to India only in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Kalidasa must have flourished long 
after that. 

An examination of these different theories 
will show that they are on very infirm grounds. 
The theories assigning our poet to the 8th cent. B.G. 
or 11th cent. A D., are based on fictitious grounds 
and opposed to both tradition and epigraphic 
evidence. The 2nd cent, theory hasnot got the 
support of tradition, while the 6th cent- theories 
have bee n exploded™ by the discovery of (i) the 

12- The Epigraphic researches of Mr. Fleet have revealed 
that “The Vikrama Era of 57 B-C-, far from being founded 
in 544 A.D. (as per Fergusson), had already been in use 
for more than a century previously under the name of the 
Malva Era which came to be called the Vikrama 
about 800 A-D-”— See A. A- Macdonell, Op cit. page 323. 
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Mandasor incriptipn of 473 A.D., where its author 
reVeals clear indications of his indebtedness to 
Kalidasa and (ii) the Buddha-gaya inscription of 
472 AD. which mentions Kalidasa by name. 

There are some other arguments also by which 
an attempt has been made to place Kalidasa in 
the 6th cent. A.D.; but none of them has any 
cogency. One of them is based upon the explana- 
tion given by the 14th century commentator 
Mallinatha of the word Dingnaga occuring in the 
Meghasandes'a. He sees in it a punning allusion 
to one Dihgnagacarya, a rival of the poet. It is 
uncertain whether Mallinatha meant a Buddhist 
teacher Dihgnagacarya. That Dihgnagacarya lived 
in the 6th cent, is again not probably true, as it is 
opposed to Chinese evidence which assigns him to 
400 A.D. The other main argument is that Kali- 
dasa must have lived after Aryabhata 499 A-D., 
because he shows a knowledge of scientific astro- 
nomy borrowed from the Greeks. But an Indian 
astronomical treatise viz., the Romaka Siddbanta, 
written under greek influence has been found 
which is older than Aryabhata. It may be added 
that a passage of Kalidasa’s Raghuvams'a has been 
erroneously adduced to support this argument as 
implying that the eclipses of the moon are due to 
the shadow of the earth. The verse is — 

3?! ft %;nrR$$» i% rewrit ft I 

3f*TT % SjfftTO SWlfft: II xiv 40. 

This s'loka really refers only to the spots of the 
moon as caused by reflection of the earth in accor- 
dance with the teaching of the Puranas. Taking 
all these facts into consideration we find that no 
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argument assigning Kalidasa to the 6th century 
is tenable. 

Of the two other theories that remain, the 
Gupta theory (5th cent. A.D.) heralded by Dr. 
Keith has found a good following. In support of 
this theory an internal evidence is also adduced. 
Kalidasa refers in his Raghuvams'a to the conquest 
of the Huns by the hero, namely, Raghu. This is 
no doubt an anachronism, for, Raghu, an ancestor 
of Rama, could not have had anything to do 
with the Huns who for the first time appeared in 
the Indian history about 450 A.D. The allusion 
in the Raghuvams'a must therefore be referred to 
the defeat of the Huns in the Gupta period and 
Raghu identified with one of the Gupta kings. 
From the details of Raghu’s life given in the 
poem, such as the world conquest and the horse- 
sacrifice, one would identify him with Samudra- 
gupta, his father Gandragupta I being represented 
by Dillpa and his son Candragupta II or Vikra- 
maditya by Aja. From the mention of the defeat 
of the Huns, some scholars have concluded that 
Kalidasa must have lived after 455 A.D., the date 
of that defeat. But it has to be remembered that the 
defeat is alluded to have taken place not in India, 
but in the North-west in the basin of a river which 
may be identified with the Oxus. There geems 
therefore no need to assume a date later than 455 
A.D. If this is viewed along with Vatsabhatti’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa, the reign of Candra- 
gupta II (375 to 430 A.D.) may be the time when 
Kalidasa flourished. 

Conclusion — In all the above theories we find 
that the theorists are particular of associating their 
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views with some Vikramaditya or other as Kali- 
dasa’s patron, not being able to set aside tradition. 
It is not unlikely that Kalidasa has paid his tribute 
to this patron of his in the title of his play Vikramor- 
vas'iyam But as there have been several Vikra- 
madityas, this tradition by itself does not help us 
to fix the date of Kalidasa. One king Vikra- 
maditya started the era known after him, which 
commences from 57 B.C. A good many scholars 
are inclined to think that it is very likely that this 
king was our poet’s patron. In support of this 
view, it is pointed out that the law of inheritence 
as detailed in the S'akuntalam Act VI, that the 
property of a person who died childless would go 
to the king, was current in or about the 1st cent. 
B,C. Moreover, the Bauddha poet As'vaghosa 
(beginning of the 2nd cent. A.D.) has in all likeli- 
hood, borrow'ed his ideas from Kalidasa, as the 
latter has been recognised as an original poet 
'' borrowing his subjects only from ancient authors 
like Valmlki. These tend to show that Kalidasa 
lived in the first cent. B.C. So this can be taken 
as the upper limit for Kalidasa’s date. 

To fix the lower limit for the date of Kalidasa 
we have some reliable grounds. The Buddhagaya 
inscription dated 472 A.D. of Mahanaman men- 
tions -Kalidasa’s name. Vatsabhatti’s (Mandassor) 
inscription dpted 473 A.D. betrays the influence of 
the Meghasandes'a of Kalidasa. Bana (c. 600 A.D.) 
refers to Kalidasa in the introductory verse no. 16 
of his Harsacarita. The Aihole inscription of 634 
A.D. clearly mentions Kalidasa’s name along with 
Bharavi’s. Dandin again refers to Kalidasa in his 
Avantisundarikatha. From these evidences, we 
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may safely conclude that Kalidasa must have lived 
before the middle of the 5th cent. A.D. at the 
latest. ' 

The two limits mentioned above are, at present, 
generally accepted. The period thus arrived at, 
viz., 56B.C. to 450 A.D. (5 centuries), is no doubt 
too long. But, in the absence of very reliable 
evidences, assigning Kalidasa to any particular 
date or century would only be conjectural. 

Hrs Life — A number of stories have risen 
about Kalidasa, but none of them is reliable. 
Some of them have the semblance of a biography, 
only to present chronological difficulties. One 
such story is the connection Kalidasa is said to 
have had with the court of Kumaradasa of Ceylon 
(500 A.D.) and another is his identification with 
king Mairagupta of Kashmir (c. 300 A.D.).' . Still 
another is his association with king Bhoja of 
Dhara (1005-1054 A. D.). There are several stories 13 
explaining or justifying his name Kali-dasa. 

We can gather some information about Kali- 
dasa from his own writings. His repeated reference 
to Ujjain indicates that he must have spent at 
least a part of his life in that city. His dwelling 
Upon the charms of that city in his Meghadutam 
makes it clear that he loved it much. His descrip- 
tion of the Tour about the whole of India and even 
into the regions beyond the borders of India in the 
Raghuvams'am, makes any one believe that Kali- 
dasa himself must have made such a grand tour. 
Mountains seem to have impressed him deeply. 

II I I-.— ■ - . ... . *■ ..« ..» «■ .*« ' * * 1 II II " * 1111 ” 

13. For details see our Introduction to Vikramorvasiyam 
(1964) P. 20 f. and to Raghuvams'am canto xiv (1964) P. 6f, 
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As acutely observed by a critic, he is the only 
Sanskrit poet who has described the saffron flower 
which is exclusively Kas'mirian. 

His works — The Mahakavyas written by 
Kalidasa are two, 14 viz , the Raghuvams'a and the 
Kumarasambhava. Both of them are noted for 
independence of treatment and poetic beauty. 

The Raghuvams'a 16 consists of 19 cantos and 
is clearly incomplete. Six more cantos are sup- 
posed to have been written but they have not been 
discovered. As the very name suggests the poem 
describes the glories of the kings of the race of 
Raghu who performed the Vis'vajit sacrifice. Thus 
it gives us an account of Dilipa (father of Raghu), 
Raghu, Aja, Das'aratha, Rama and some of his 
successors. The story of Rama occupies six cantos, 
nearly one third of the length of the whole poem. 
It is in the XV canto that Kalidasa speaks of Val- 
mfki as the 'First poet.* The poem abounds in 
apt arid striking similes. Its style is simple and the 
descriptions never weary the reader by their length. 

The Kumarasambhava consists of 17 cantos, 
but only the first seven of them are probably 
Kalidasa’s. Mallinatha has not commented upon 
the last ten cantos. But that may be on account of 
the amorous character of the sentiments there 

14. Kuntes'v|iradautyam is another work not yet dis- 
covered but known only by a quotation in Ksemendra’s 
Aucityavicaracarca. Kalidasa is believed to have written this 

in the court of Kuntales'vara where he was sent as an 

% 

ambassador by Vikramaditya. 

15. See our introduction to Raghuvams'a xiv, (1964) 
for the circumstances inducing Kalidasa to write the work- 
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expressed which renders them unsuitable for edu- 
cational purposes for which Kalidasa’s works are 
widely used. The 8th canto is by some people 
regarded as Kalidasa’s and it may be so, for, it is 
quoted by Vamana (8th cent. AD.). 

As the name signifies, the poem deals with the 
birth of Kumara. the war-god. The first seven 
sargas ‘are devoted to the courtship and wedding 
of S'iva and Parvat!,’ the parents of Kumara* 
Description is the outstanding characteristic of 
this work* The last ten cantos are of an excessively 
erotic character. The poem concludes with the 
destruction of Taraka, the demori, by Kumara. 

Kalidasa’s Greatness— Even in the first rank 
of greatness, we may distinguish two classes of 
poj?ts . In some the poetic fancy prevails often at 
the expense of the artistic sense; the other class is 
formed of those in whom the artistic feeling is 
superior to fancy. Kalidasa is remarkable in 
combining both these features. In him we have a 
harmonious blending of both. Again some poets 
excel in describing nature; others in interpreting 
the human heart. In this respect also we find a 
welcome blend in Kalidasa. Although he belongs 
to the rank of conventional poets, he maintains 
remarkable freshness and avoids all the common 
blemishes of his class, such as over exaggeration, 
punning and over doing of description. There is 
no rhetorical expansion, no mere verbage. The 
style is sweet and smooth-flowing and the senti- 
ments invariably natural. . 

Numerous commentaries have been written 
on Kalidasa’s kavyas.. Mallinatha’s is the most 
popular among all of them. 

11 
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POST KALIDASAN EPIC POETS 

BUDDHAGHOSA (4th cent. A.D.) 

; 1 [Work ^PaI5yacudamani (Mahakavya)] 

Buddhaghosa, as t he name itself suggests, is a 
Buddhist writer. His poem Padyacudamani is in 
10 Cantos and describes the life of the Buddha, 
with very slight variation from the account given 
by As'vaghosa. The work betrays the influence of 
Kalidasa and As'vaghosa Clearly. As Buddha- 
ghosa is learnt to have been sent to Ceylon in 
357 A.D. to secure a Pali version of the commen- 
taries on the Tripitakas and as his Own work was 
translated to Chinese in 488 A.D., his date may be 
taken as the latter half of the 4th cent. A.D. 

4 ■ • I • • i . * •••• | , • • 

,!• V; MENTHA (5th cent.) 

[ Wbrk — Hayagriva-vadha (Mahakavya)] 

v > Kalidasa eclipsed many lesser epic poets and 
the works of most of them are lost to us. An epic 
called Hayagriva-vadha, reputed to have been 
written by Mentha Or Bhartrmentha (also called 
Hastipaka) and which is not yet discovered, is 
said to have been so charming a work that king 
’Matrgupta, himself a poet, rewarded its author ‘by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it 
was being bound, lest the flavour should escape/ 
Mankha places Mentha beside Subandhu, Bharavi 
and Bana. The anthologies cite some pretty verses 
as of Mentha. The first verse of the Hayagriva- 
vadha is quoted by Rajas' ekhara in his Kavya- 
rnimarnsa. 

- According to Kalhana, Matrgupta was a pre- 
decessor of Pravarasena. Hence Mentha, a con- 

• % 
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temporary of 18 Matrgupta, is to be placed in the 
5th cent. A.D. 

•• • /• . * • * * •* 

PRAVARASENA (6th cent.) 

[ Work — Setubandha ( Mahakavya in Prakrt) ] 

Setubandha also called Setukavya or Ravana- 
vadha is an epic in Maharastrl Prakrt. [t relates 
the story of Rama and commemorates, as it is 
stated, the building of a bridge of boats across the 
river Vitasta, i.e., the Jhelum by king Pravarasena 
of Kashmir. As both Dandin and Bana pay a 
glowing tribute to the author of this epic, its date 
cannot be later than the 6th cent. At), 

This work is probably by Pravarasena who 
was himself a poet and a patron of literature. 
There is also a view ascribing it to Kalidasa; but 
the artificial style and numerous compounds of 
the poem go against such a view. 

BHARAVI' (6th cent.) v ," 

[ Work — Kiratarjuniya (Mahakavya)] 

17 KtratarjunTyam is an epic in 18 cantos by 
Bharavi who is mentioned together with Kalidasa 
in the ,s Aihole inscription dated 634 A.D. So 
Bharavi should be placed at the latest in the 6th 

>— | ■Mill II - ■ I ■ I I I ■ ■ I I ■ | | | | * | | II | | 1" " ■ * *“ » " I* 1 / 

16. Matrgupta, king of Kas'mir (c. 430 A.D.) is mistaken 
by some to be Kalidasa himself. Keith describes it as ‘un- 
wise conjecture.’ See his Hist, of Skt. Lit. page 132. 

17. This is the third among the five famous Maha- 
kavyas viz., Raghuvams'a, Kumarasambhava, Kiratarju- 
niya, S'is'upalavadha and Naisadha. 

is. I - 
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A.D. The subject matter of the poem is the 
fight between Arjuna and S'iva in the guise of a 
Kirata, which is clearly borrowed from the Vana- 
parvan of the Mahabharata. The poem is marked 
for its eloquence in expression and vigour of 
thought. His language has a natural sweetness 

which is rarely equalled in Sans- 
krit works. If Kalidasa’s style is ‘delicate and 
graceful’, Bharavi’s is ‘stately and dignified.’ The 
beauty of a particular verse 19 has made Bharavi be 
known as ‘Chatra Bharavi.’ His expressions which 
are pregnant, with meaning rank with Kalidasa’s 
similes. 90 But Bharavi i$ fond of verbal feats from 
W'hich Kalidasa is absolutely free. In the 15th 
canto of the poem there are some verses which 
give a particular sense when read in the usual 
manner and quite a different sense when read in 
the reverse order. 21 There are also verses com- 
posed in only two or three letters. 23 Abstruse 
grammatical forms and mannerisms are in abun- 
dance in Bharavi. 


19. stfhwtfuq: crut: | 

3WTfSrmfcr fasrr&r: 

% • 

20. I [—Kirata. v 39. 

rrit qqt gon: it 

*• • » % 

21 . ^srtsFKOfT i 

, g f$Nt q n xv 22. 

* i? • * ; . * * ! • * • •- ’ • - . •. • •. 

r *n^^sfa?r3i<sT i 

rut r%cn%fq n xv 23. 

22. g fitqgsit gsTRt grqt gg | 

g^sgsrl qg%g> qnfoT g^rg^ !| xiv 14. 
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The Kiratarjuniya is Bharavi’s only poem 
known to us. Mallinatha has commented on this 
poem. He describes Bharavi’s language as 
and says that ‘the sweetness of his poetry is enve- 
loped in a garb of apparent ruggedness.’ 

BHATTI (7th cent.) 

^W/or^—RAVANAVADHA (Mahakavya)] 

Ravanavadha, more generally known , as 
Bhattikavya, is by Bhatti. It is a poem in 22 cantos 
dealing with the story of the Ramayana. The 
work was composed for the practical purpose of 
illustrating certain grammatical forms and poetic 
figures. It professes to have been written at 
Valabbi under king S ridharasena. But as several 
princes of that name are known to have reigned 
there in the 6th or 7th cent. A.D., its exact date 
is uncertain. 

The author’s name Bhatti is usually identified 
with Bhartrhari whose death was at 650 A.D. 
Some critics identify him with Vatsabhatti also. 
These identifications are based mainly on the simi- 
larity of names and hence have not met with the 
approval of critics. 

;V' : ■. : MAGHA (7th cent.) 

[ Work — S'is'u p a i. ava dha ( Mah ak a vy a ) ] 

j u- The S'is'upalavadha of Magha is a very 
popular poem. It is generally admired for the 
happy combination in it of the similes of Kalidasa, 
the depth of thought of Bharavi and the graceful- 
ness of expression of Dandin. 23 The view of the 

s • * . m . • •***.*"» 

23. See note 20 above. 
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Pandits is that Bbaravi’s glory was ‘^bedimmed by 
Magha. . 

At the end of his poem, Magha tells us that 
he was the son of Dattaka and grandson of Supra- 
bhadeva, minister of a king named Dharmadeva. 
He appears to have been the native of Gujerat. 
Jacobi places him in the 6th cent. A.D., though 
others assign to him a later date. S'ri Harsa’s 
Nagananda is referred to in Magha’s poem. S'ri 
Harsa (the patron of Bana) ruled between 606-648 
A.D. Thus Magha’s date is clearly the close of 
the 7th cent. A D. c At the same time it is very 
likely that he is later than Bharavi as judged from 
the saying cTT=F^T dt?*: 24 . No^ other 

work besides the S'is'upalavadha by the writer is 
known to us; but it is probable that he wrote other 
works also, for, old anthologies ascribe to him 
stanzas not found in the S'is'upalavadha. d- 

The poem describes how S'is'npala, prince of 
Caidya, was killed by Krsna and exhibits nearly all 
the features which are, usually associated with 
court epics. Thus, throughout the poem, we can 
trace the influence of puranic mythology not only 
in plot but also in the allusions and figures used. 
There is also to be found the conventional descrip- 
tion common t,o works of this kind, besides the 
usual exaggeration. We cannot fail to note the 
tendency to jndulge in punning of various sorts, 
though it is perhaps not so common in Magha as 
in others. The 19th canto is full of metrical 
puzzles. It also contains a stanza which if read 

■ . r-, — - : - ■■ ' : — « ■ 

24. cTT^r ^rr^%^Trt% i 

3^^ 3 II 
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backwards is identical with the preceding stanza 
read in the ordinary way, Magha was a great 
grammarian and his knowledge of grammar and 
lexicon is glaringly apparent in his poem. 35 

Magha’s style is throughout dignified and 
moves majestically, especially when the nature of 
the subject requires it. Otherwise it is simple 
generally, in that sense of the word as it is under- 
stood with reference to works written in a literary 
language. It is embellished with picturesque 
figures and imaginative touches. .The descrip- 
tions of situations and the narration of events 
are in general poetic, but there is occasionally 
some exhibition of pedantry. It is probably more 
a fault with the age than the poet. 26 

KUMARADASA ( 7th cent ) 

[ Work — JanakIharana (Mahakavya) ] 

JanakIharana is a poem in. 20 cantos by 
Kumaradasa, a supposed king of Ceylon. The 
poem deals with the story of the Ramayana, as its 
name itself suggests. It abounds in S'abdalankaras 
and the 18th canto is noted for its bandha-s'lokas. 
Rajas'ekhara praises the abilities 27 of this poet. 

Tradition associates Kalidasa with Kumara- 
dasa, king of Ceylon. But there is no historical 

25. q is a common saying, 

26. Magha is sometimes described as GhanTA-magha, 
because of the following stanza in his S'is'upalavadha — 

Hrreifir i 

1! — IV 20 - 

27. I 

f tm* ^ TO ll —Rajas'ekhara. 
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evidence in support of this traditional view. No 
doubt a king of that name ruled in Ceylon in about 
517-526 A. D. But this Kumaradasa cannot 5i be 
the author of the Jan akiharana which reveals the 
author’s knowledge of the Kavikavrttv a work on 
grammar written about 650 A.D. It is therefore 
likely that the poem belongs to the closing part of 
the 7th cent. A.D. 

*.**»%% • . • • . . • • • # , • * • * * • . * • 

VAKPATI (8ih cent.) 

.. ; [ Work — Gaudavaho (Prakrt poem) ] 

Gaudavaho, a Prakrt kavya is by Vakpati who 
may be placed in the early part of the 8th century 
A.D. The poet admits indebtedness to Bhava- 
biiuti. Keith describes his work as ‘a perfect 
master- piece of bad style’. The poem is of interest 
to us just because it shows ‘ how closely Prakrt 
poetry kept pace with Sanskrit poetry in the 
degradation of style’. 

The theme of the poem is the defeat of a 
Gaud a prince by king Yas'ovarman of Kanoj who 
was the patron of the poet. 

RATNAKARA (9th cent.) <; : 
i i [ Work — Haravijaya ( Mahakavya ) ] 

Haravijaya, a huge poem in 48 cantos, Js by 
a Kasmirian poet named Rajanaka Ratnakara 
Vagis'vara. The poet flourished under Brhaspatt 
or Cippata Jayaditya and Avandvarman; and 
hence he must have been in his prime about 850 
A.D. The theme of the poem is S'iva’s slaying 
Andhaka who is S'iva’s own off-spring. The poem 
is enormously long and lacks all sense of proportion; 
for example, seven long cantos are devoted to 
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narrate the conversation between S'iva’s messenger 
and the demon and three full cantos to describe 
the amorous sports of S'iva’s retinue. The author 
seems to vie with Bana in style. The poem abounds 
in yamakas, thus involving a sacrifice of sense to 
sound. 

HARICANDRA (9th cent.) 

[ fPer&r-l -Dharma-s'armabhyudayam 2. Jivandharacampu] 

Dharmas'armabhyudayam is a poem in 21 
cantos by Haricandra, a digambara Jain. The 
theme of the poem is the story of the 15th Tfrthah- 
kara named Dharmanatha. The poet has to be 
placed in the 9th cent. A.D, at the latest, as he has 
ueen alluded to by Rajas'ekbara (of the 10th cent.) 
in his play Karpuramanjari- 

The Jivandharacampu is another work Gf this 
poet. His language is ‘charming and takes rank 
with the best of its kind.’ 

S' I V AS V A MIN (9th cent.) 

[ 'Works — Khappanabhyudayam (Mahakavya); others lost] 

Khappanabhyudayam, a poem in 20 cantos, 
is by the Buddhist poet S'ivasvamin. He was the 
court poet of king Avantivarman who ruled over 
Kashmir between 855 and 884 A.D. The theme 
of the poem is a legend found in the Avadana- 
s'ataka, dealing with the conversion into Buddhism 
of king Khappana himself as a result of his attack- 
ing Prasenajit, the Buddhist ruler of S'ravasti. 
The poem opens with an invocation to Buddha 
and follows in general the plan of the S'is'upala- 
vadha and Kiratarajuniya. The poet is said to 
have been a prolific writer, although Khappana- 
bhyudayam is the only poem preserved to us. 

12 

s 
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ABHINANDA I & II (9th cent. ) 

£ Works — I. Ramacarita of Abhinanda I ( Mahakavya) 
2* KadambakIkath^sara of Abhinanda II (Mahakavya)] 

Ramacarita is a long poem relating the story 
of the Ramayana. The editor of the Baroda edi- 
tion of this work has shown that Abhinanda left 
this work incomplete at the end of 36 cantos and 
that Bhimakavi, a fairly unknown poet, added four 
contos to complete it. But a manuscript at Madras 
is said to stop with the 67th verse of the 50th canto. 
Adhinanda’s narration is graceful, his verses are 
pretty and his poetic fancy is enchanting. That is 
why his Ramacarita is profusely quoted by Bhoja, 
Mammata and Mahimabhatta. 

Abhinanda owns king Haravarsa Yuva-raja as 
his patron and mentions that he accorded to him 
a seat on his throne in appreciation of his talents. 
This king is identified with king Devapala of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal, who flourished in the 2nd 
half of the 9th cent. A D. This fixes up the date 
of Abhinanda also. 

There is another Abhinanda, son of the 
logician Jayanta Bhatta belonging to the same 
century. He has written the Kadambarikatha- 
sara which is an epitome of Bana’s Kadarnbarl, in 
the form of an epic in eight cantos. 

HALA.YUDHA (10th cent*) 

[ Work — Kav irah ASYA (Mahakavya)] 

Kavirahasya is a kavya composed by Hala- 
yudha on the lines of Bhatti to illustrate the rules 
of grammar. The hero of the poem is Krsna III 
of the Rastrakuta dynasty (c 940 -955 A. D.); and 
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he is also the patron of the poet. Therefore the 
poet is to be placed in the 10th cent. A.D. 

As Keith observes, the pedantic side predomi- 
nates in the work, as it is really ‘meant to illustrate 
the modes of formation of the present tense of 
§anskrit roots, but incidentally serves as a eulogy 
of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III.’ 

The Kavirahasya is a good guide to poets. The 
poem is also called Kaviguhya or Apas'abdabhasa. 


KSEMENDRA (I Ith cent.) 

[Works — Six Kwyas; One AlaNkara work; others lost. ] 

Brhatkathaman jar i, RamayanamanjarT, 
Bharatamanjari, and the Das'avataracarita are 


four long poems by the Kasmerian poet Ksemendra. 
Brhatkathamanjarl is a brief narration in Sanskrit 


of the story contained in Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 
which is not preserved to us and which is said to 


have been written in the Pais'acl dialect. This 


work will be noticed under popular tale also. . The 
other three works narrate the respective epic 
stories indicated by their titles. His Padya-kadam- 
bari is the story of Kadambari turned into verse, 
while his Rajavali is a history of Kas'mir like 
Kalhana’s Rajataranginl. Many other works of his 
are known only by name. Ksemendra was a 
student of Abhinavagupta and has written the 
Aucityavicaracarca, a work on Alankara-s'astra, 
wherein he cites two other works of his, viz., Sas'i- 
vams'a-mabakavya and Amrtatarahgakavya, both 
of which are lost. He was in the court of king 
Anantha of Kashmir who ruled between 1029 and 


1064 A.D. He became an ardent devotee of Visnu 
by the favour of one Somapada and earned the 
name of Vyasadasa by writing the Bharatamanjari. 
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MANKHA (12th cent.) 

[ Works — 1. S'rIkanthacarita (Mahakavya), 2. Alan- 

kArasarvasva (a gloss) and 3 Alanliarasutras,] 

S'rIkanthacarita in 25 cantos is the work of 
the Kashmirian poet Mahkha, known also as 
Mahkhaka. The poem deals with the destruction of 
Tripura by S'iva and was written about 1140 A.D. 

Mahkha was one of the four brothers who all 
were writers and officials in the court ol Jayasimha 
who ruled in Kashmir between 1 1 27 and 11 59 A.D. 
One brother Alahkara was the minister of Jaya- 
simha, while Mahkha himself was an ambassador 
at Konkan. 

Mahkha was the pupil of Ruyyaka on whose 
Alahkara aphorisms he has written a gloss called 
Alankarasarvasva. Besides this, he is the author 
of some Alahkara sutras also. While Mankha has 
a wonderful mastery over the Sanskrit language, 
he lacks lucidity of expression. His descriptions 
are dreary. The narration is dull and uninterest- 
ing also but for its historical value. 

JAYARATHA AND VAGBHATA (!2th cent.) 

Haracaritacintamani of Jayaratha, a Kash- 
mirian poet is a store-house of S'aiva myths, 
practices and beliefs. Neminirvana of Vagbhata 
deals with the story of Neminatha, a Jain saint. 
Vagbhata is better known by his contributions to 
Alahkara literature. 

SANDHYAKARANANDIN (12th cent.) 

[ Work— RamapAlacarita ( Mahakavya ) ] 

Ram apal ac a rita by Sandhyakaranandin is 
an instance of ‘the triumph of misplaced ingenuity’ 
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as it refers in each stanza to the history of Rama 
and also to the king Ramapala of Bengal who 
flourished at the close of the llth cent. A.D. 

DHANANJAYA (1 2th cent.) 

[ Work ~Ra ghavapandav ! ya (Mahakavya)] 

RaghavapandavTya, or Dvisandhanakavya 
as it is also called, is another instance of ‘misplaced 
ingenuity’ in the words of Dr. Keith. This work 
is by Dhananjaya, also called S’rutakirti, a digam- 
bara Jain, who wrote it between 1123 and 1140 
A.D. The poem narrates simultaneously the 
stories of both Rama and the Pandava princes, 
each of its stanzas allowing itself to two different 
interpretations, one applicable to Rama and the 
other to the Pandavas. 

KAVIRAJA (i 2th cent.) 

[ Works — RaghavapandavIam and Parijataharanam ] 

Another RaghavapandavTya, similar to the 
above one of Dhananjaya in almost all respects, is 
by Kaviraja or Kavirajasuri or Kavirajapandita, 
his real name being Madhava-Bhatta, He men- 
tions the name of his patron as Kamadeva who is 
probably the Kadamba king (1182-97). Telling 
two different stories simultaneously in a single 
poem is a feat no doubt. But the nature of Sans- 
krit is such that it is possible to break up the lines 
of the verses variously into words and get different 
meanings out of them. Even whole words of the 
language have different meanings and hence the 
Sanskrit poet finds it almost impossible to check 
the temptation of indulging in punning. Although 
it is true that indulgence in verbal feats hinders 
poetic fancy, Kaviraja displays his talents both ways- 
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Parijataharana, a poem in ten cantos, is 
another work of Kaviraja. Phis poem deals with 
the story of-JKrsna’s bringing.the Parijata tree 
down to the earth to please Satyabhama. The 
style of this poem is elegant and the language 
simple. . Kaviraja is noted for his vakrokti and 
ranks himself with Bana and Subhand u in the use 
of that mode of expression. 28 

HARADATTASURI (12th cent. ?) 

Raghava-naisadhiya is another poem of the 
class of Raghavapandavlya, dealing simultaneously 
with the stories of Rama and Nala. This work is 
by Haradaitasuri of unknown date. 

SRlHARSA f 1 2th cent.) 

[Works — 1. Naisadha 2. KhandanakhandakhXdya] 

NaisadhTyacarita, or Naisadha in short, is 
the most important among the Mahakavyas of the 
later ages. It describes the story of Nala, king of 
Nisadha. In its extant form, the poem contains 
22 cantos; but tradition carries it to the length of 
60 or even 120 cantos. 

This poem is by S'riharsa 29 a poet in the 
court of Jayacandra of Kanoj, who belonged to 
the latter part of the 12th cent. A-D. He was the 
son of Hira and Mamalladevi. His poem Naisadha, 

28. ?fcf mi I 

il— i 41. 

2^. It must be remembered that this S'riharsa is 
different from S'ri Harsa, the royal patron of Bana (7th 
cent.) and the author of the plays Nagananda, Ratnavali 
and Priyadars'ika. 
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which is recognised as one of the Panca-rnaha- 
kavyas, won him the title Narabharati. The Indian 
pandit is always full of praise for S'riharsa. Accor- 
ding to him ‘all mythology is at his fingers 3 ends. 
Rhetoric he rides over. He sees no end to the 
flow of his descriptions.’ But to a general critic, 
the poem is full of blemishes. The beauty of the 
simple and romantic story of Nala is almost spoilt 
by the poet’s elaborate literary conceits and lack 
of artistic taste. The style of the poem is again 
tough and the reader can rarely approach it with 
confidence . 30 The poem abounds in yamakas and 
puns. . S ri Harsa’s descriptions of Nature are of a 
very high order. His vocabulary is extensive and 
his power of observation admirable. 

Khandana-khanda-khadya, a philosophical 
work, is the most outstanding among the many 
works of S ri Rarsa. His other poems referred to 
at the end of some of the cantos of the Naisadha 
have not come down to us. The above philosophi- 
cal work which _is_ a destructive critique of the 

views of Udayanacarya, shows that he was a great 
logician also. 

LATER MAHAKAVYAS 

The history of Sanskrit Kavya literature is 
usually described as ‘a story of its decline.’ It has 
been so because the later epic writers became 
imitators of imitations and indulged in literary 
conceits. This story does not stop with S'rlharsa. 
It continues without much improvement in the 
quality of the kavyas, except perhaps in the case 

so. ^ i 
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of some which have been the productions of poets 
of extraordinary merit and distinction. 

KALIDASA ? 

Nalodaya or the Rise of Nala in four cantos 
is wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa. The poem exhi- 
bits skill in the manipulation of the most varied 
and artificial metres and the usual tricks of style 
of the later kavyas and thus unmistakably it must 
have been the product of a very late age. The 
second of the four cantos of the poem is the longest 
and purely lyrical describing the joys of the newly 
wedded couple. 

Y udhi sthir a- vn aya in eight cantos and 
Raksasa-kavya in 20 stanzas are also wrongly 
attributed to Kalidasa. 

Some scholars think that the author of the 
Nalodaya is one Vasudeva, a poet of Kerala. 

KRSNANANDA (13th cent.) 

Sahrdayananda in 15 cantos is a beautiful 
poem dealing with the story of Nala, by Krsna- 
nandaofPuri. The style of the poem is simple 
and charming. The poet is to be placed in the 
13th cent., as Vis'vanatha of the 14th cent, refers 
to him, in his Sahityadarpana. 

AMARACANDRA { 13th cent. ) 

Balabh&rata 31 by Amaracandra is a poem of 
high merit. It is virtually an epitome of the 
Mahabharata, as it narrates the story in the order 

— ~ — : — -fr — — — — — — — 1 

31. There is another Bakbharata in twenty cantos by 
Agastya whose patron was Pratapartidradeva of Warrangal 
(1294-1325 A.D.) 
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of the parvas. This poem is often placed on a par 
with the Raghuvams'a. The poet was a Jain priest. 
King Vis'aladeva, son of Vlradhavala, king of 
Gujerat (1 243 -1262 A. D.)., was pleased with the 
greatness of this poet and honoured him highly, as 
mentioned in Merutuhga’s Prabandhacintamani 
(1 4th cent.) and Rajas'ekhara’s Prabandhakos'a. 
Therefore Amaracandra must have flourished in 
the 13th cent. A. D. 

Padmananda-kavya or Jinendra-garita, des- 
cribing the life of Jina, is another poem by Aroara- 
candra. Kavyakalpalata^ Kavis'iksa, Kala- 
kalapa are worthy of mention among his many 
treatises on poetics and other technical subjects. 

VENKATANATHA (14th cent.) 

[Works — (121 in all): Mahakavyas, Prakrt Poems, etc.] 

Yadavabhyudaya, a mahakavya in 24 cantos, 
is of a very high order. It deals with the story of 
Krsna in an easy flowing style. This work, written 
by Venkatanatha, has been commented^ upon by 
the great philosopher-poet Appayyadiksita of the 
16th cent. Venkatanatha, more commonly known 
as Vedantades'ika, was both a philosopher and poet. 
He was a native of Tuppil near Kanci. He was 
a versatile scholar and as such he wrote works on 
almost all branches of knowledge. His collected 
works number 121, of which many are on Vis'ista- 
dvaita philosophy. 

While his Yadavabhyudaya is a mahakavya 
which can be placed on a level with Kalidasa^s 
Raghuvams'a, his Hamsa-sandes'a is a fine lyric 
and is after the Meghasandes'a. His^ Paduka- 
sahasram is a thousand verses in praise of the 
glory of Rama’s sandals. His Sankalpa-suryodaya 

13 
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is an allegorical drama after the model of Krsna- 
mis'ra’s Prabodhacandrodaya. Acyuta-satakam 
is a Prakrt poem in praise of Visnu. Subhasita- 
nivi is a didactic poem like the Nitis'atakam of 

Bhartrhari- 

# • 

Venkatanatha was born in 1268 and passed 
away in November 1369. He is worshipped as a 
saint by many devotees even to this day. 

GANGADEVI (14th cent.) 

Madhura-vijayam, also called VTrakampa- 
rayacaritam, which is now available only as a 
fragment, is by the poetess Gangadevi who was the 
consort of Kampana, the 2nd son of Bukka I 
(1343-1379 A.D.). The, verses of the poem are 
melodious and pretty. The poem deals with the 
exploits of Kampana and his victory over the 
sultan of Madhura. 

VAMANA BHATTA BANA (15th cent.) 

[ Works — 2 Mahakavyas; other Poems, Plays etc.] 

Nalabhyudaya in 8 cantos and Raghunatha- 
carita in 30 cantos are two mahakavyas by 
Vamana-Bhatta Bana who was the pupil of Vidva- 
ranya. Both the kavyas are of easy style. The 
poet migrated to the court of Pedda Komati Venia- 
bhupala of Kcndavidu (1403-1420 A-D.) and en- 
joyed his patronage during the latter half of his life. 

He is refuted to have written many works. 
His Hamsa-sandesa is a lyric in imitation of the 
Meghasandes'a. His S'rngarabhusana, a Bhana, 
was enacted annually at Vijayanagar during the 
festival of Virupaksa. The ParvatT-parinaya, a 
play in 5 Acts, is also attributed to this poet- His 
Kanakalekha, is a pretty play in 4 Acts describing 
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the marriage of two Vidyad haras born on earth 
by the curse of a sage. More important than all 
these in his Brhatkatha-manjari in verse which, a 
fragment as it is, contains the story of Kadambari 
as given out by Bana and says in the end fqfcr $ ? -TT 

The poetry and learning of Vamana-bhatta 
are of a high order. His ‘resolve to remove the 
deep-rooted ill-fame that after Bana there was no 
poet capable of a fine writing in prose’ resulted in 
the production of his Vemabhupala-carita or 
Viranarayana-carita as it is also called. This 
work will be noticed later under Historical Kavya. 

9 

CIDAMBARA (16th cent.) 

Raghava-yadava-pandavIya , 32 a poem in 

three cantos, is by Cidambara who was patronised 

by king Venkata I (1586—1614) of Vijayanagar. 

This poem relates simultaneously the three stories 

of Rama, Krsna and the Pandavas and thus it is a 
« * * # * 

Trisandbana-kavya. This device is further exten- 
ded in his Panca-kalyana-campu which relates at 
once the stories of the marriages of Rama, Krsna, 
Visnu, S iva and Subrahmanya. 

VENKATADHVARIN (17th cent.) 

Yadava-raghavTya, treating the stories of 
both Krsna and Rama together, is by Venkata- 
dhvarin of Vis'vagunadars'a fame. The author 
has tried here to imitate Kaviraja’s Raghava-pan- 
daviya. But the work lacks poetic beauty. The 

language is terse with complicated alliterations. 

_ ' " ' * * * " ~ L_ ri “ ' •• *••• 

32. There is another similar work of this very name by 
Anantacarya of Mysore. 
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NILAKANTHA DlK§ITA (17th cent.) 

S'ivalilarnava of Nllakanthadiksita, in 22 
cantos, is a beautiful poem describing all the 64 
lilas of S'iva, who, under the name Halasyanatha, 
is the presiding deity at Mathura. His another 
work Gangavatarana relates in 8 cantos the story 
of the descent of the celestial Ganges to the earth. 

Nllakanthadiksita was of a versatile genius* 
He produced many works on all branches of ^Sans- 
krit literature. His NTlakanthavijayA'CAMPu and 
the didactic poem Kalividambanam are the most 
important among them. 

Nllakanthadiksita was the premier of king 
Tirumalan^yaka, Moreover, he himself gives us 
the date of his composing the Nilakanthavijaya in 
chapter I there-of as after the lapse of 4738 years 
in the Kali Era, which corresponds to 1637 — 38 
A.D. The poet was a staunch S'aivite and was well 
versed in S'rlkantha philosophy. 

OTHER MAHAKAVYAS 

The Rukmini-kalyana-kavya (in 10 cantos) of 
Rajacudamanidiksita, the JanakT parinayam (in 8 
cantos) of Cakrakavi and the Patanjalicaritam (in 
8 cantos) of Ramabhadra-dlksita are three other 
charming mahakavyas of the 17th century. 

Some ve'ry important mahakavyas such as the 
Navasahasaiika-caritam of Parimala, the^Vikra- 
mankadevacaritam of Bilhana and the Rajatarah- 
ginl of Kalhana will be dealt with in the next 
section, as their themes are historical. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HISTORICAL KAVYA 

The tendency of the Indian mind has been 
till recently, to cultivate an indifference towards 
worldly achievements and to care more for the life 
beyond death. Thus the Indian writer of the 
past never felt it worth the while to record the 
exploits of men. Men’s actions are believed to be 
the outcome of their own earlier actions done in a 
previous birth. Nature is not held to run its 
natural course. Divine power is considered to 
interfere with nature, providing ample scope for 
what we may term the miraculous. Such being 
the mentality of the Indians from ancient times, 
it is not at all strange that they lacked the histori- 
cal sense. But chronology and chronicling cannot 
be totally avoided by any people. Thus even in 
the early Vedic hymns we have the references to 
the ancient clans and their wars. The Puranas 
also give geneologies and dates although they are 
sometimes hopelessly inaccurate. No doubt we 
notice in these records, invariably the writer pre- 
ferring the general to the particular and evincing 
more interest in * edification by constructing 
pleasing ancestries * rather than in an accurate 
record of facts. We notice in the legends of the 
Buddha, a somewhat serious approach^ to history 
made by the Buddhists. The Mahavams'a of 
Mahanaman is perhaps the greatest creation of the 
Buddhists in the 5th cent, A.D., but it clearly 
betrays the lack of any real historical sense of the 
monks. We may mention here the Pattavalis of 
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Jains, as they preserve lists of their Tlrthahkaras, 
all of whom are described to have had a 
stereotyped life- But inscriptions are of a different 
type. They contribute substantially to Indian his- 
tory as they record, although in a poetic way, 
specific exploits of the rulers of the day. The 
Girnar and Nasik inscriptions of the age of Rudra- 
darnan and those of Vatsabhatti and Harisena of 
the Gupta age have been, for instance, of very 
significant historical value. 

The natural beginning of historical compo- 
sitions may be traced in the Kavyas of eminent 
poets where we have suggestive references to some 
important events in the lives of the rulers who in all 
probability had patronised the particular poets. 
Thus, in the conquest of Raghu in the Raghu- 
vams'a, Kalidasa is believed to have referred to the 
conquest of the Huns by the Guptas. And the title 
Kumaiasambhava alludes, as some believe, to 
Kumaragupta’s birth. The Setubandha is said to 
have been written to commemorate the building 
of a historic bridge of boats across the Vitasta by 
king Pravarasena of Kashmir. In fact, the defi- 
nition of a Mahakavya as stated by Dandin in- 
cludes among the themes to be dealt with a his- 
torical event also w 7 hich shows that historical kavyas 
existed even prior to Dandin 

Bana^s HARSACARITA (7th cent.) 

The first historical kavya that has come down 
to us is Harsacarita which is in the form of a prose 
romance and not of a chronicle. The work is by 
Bana (or Bana Bhatta) of the 7th cent. A.D. Al- 
though the work professes to relate the life and 
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deeds of S'rl Harsavardhana, whose court the poet 
himself adorned, the historical material it contains 
is very meagre as fancy has been freely mixed up 
with fact. But the preface to the work gives us 
some valuable information on literary history. It 
mentions as famous the names of Vyasa, Bhattara 
Haricandra, S'atavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, 

Kalidasa and also the authors of Vasavadatta and 

► 

Brhatkatha. Again the first two and a half 
Ucchvasas give out the personal history of Bana 
himself. The work supplies in addition, a valuable 
picture of the life and manners of the times. 

Description and narration are very closely 
blended together even in the Harsacarita which is 
practically a panegeric in favour of Harsa. Bana’s 
narration is always excellent, but his descriptions 
generally mar the beauty of the narrative. 

The Harsacarita is usually cited as a model of 
an Akhyayika. It is divided into eight Ucchvasas. 
In the first two and a half chapters Bana traces his 
descent from Dadhica and Sarasvati and names 
his immediate ancestors with veneration for their 
piety and learning. His mother RajyadevI died 
even when he was a child, while his father died 
when he was fourteen years. He next tells us of 
his pursuits and comrades and how he was invited 
by Harsa to visit his court. Here begins the story 
of Harsa, the main events there-of being the death 
of Prabhakaravardhana (the father of Harsa) — the 
murder of Rajyavardhana (Harsa’s elder brother) 
when he was engaged in an expedition against the 
Malva king who had slain Grahavarman (the hus- 
band of his sister Rajyas'ri) and who had carried 
her away to his capital, — Harsa’s march on Malva 
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to avenge the disgrace, — Rajyas'ri’s escape from 
Malva,— her being rescued by a Buddhist ascetic 
when she was about to burn herself in despair, — 
and Harsa’s meeting Rajyas'rl. The last Ucchvasa 
of the work has five very long descriptions. It 
ends with the description of the night-fall and is 
obviously incomplete. 

Harsacarita is the only historical kavya in 
prose. All the later works of this class are in 
pure and simple poetry with the exception of 
Vemabhupalacarita which, in every respect, is an 
imitation of the Harsacarita. 

VakpatirAja’s GAUDAVAHO ( 8th cent. ) 

The Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja wa3 written 
to celebrate the defeat of a Gauda prince by king 
Yas'ovarman of Kanooj, the poet’s patron. This is 
a poem in MaharastrJ Prakrt. King Yas'ovarman 
was overthrown and killed, not much later, in 
about 740 A.D. It is because of this, perhaps, 
that the work ‘contains as little history as possible, 
but expatiates instead in the wonted kavya manner 
in descriptions of scenery and the seasons, and of 
the amusements of kings, and does not scruple to 
relate myths/ The poem was, in all likelihood, 
left unfinished after the king’s death. So, the date 
of the poem may be about 740 A.D. 

The poem contains vivid pictures of village 
life and a graphic description of a temple of Kali. 
The poet was a contemporary of Bhavabhuti and 
has acknowledged his indebtedness to him. 

Padmagupta’s NAVASAHASANKACARITA (11th cent.) 

The Navasahasankacarita of Padmagupta or 
Parimala is another historical kavya in 18 cantos. 
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It only alludes to the history of Sindhuraja Nava- 
sahasanka of Malva, the poet’s patron, and as such, 
its historical value is almost negligible. The theme 
of the winning of the princess S'as'iprabba which it 
relates is almost mythical. The poet has imitated 
Kalidasa’s style in this kavya and is hence known 
generally as Parimala Kalidasa. 

Padmagupta was the son of Mrgankagupta. 
He was the protege of the kings of Dhara, viz., 
Vakpatiraja and Sindhuraja. It was at the 
direction of Sindhuraja that the poet wrote his 
kavya in about 1005 A. D. 

Bilhana’s VIKRAMANKADEVACARITAM (II th cent.) 

The Vikramankadevacaritam is an epic in 17 
cantos, composed in honour of king Calukya 
Vikramaditya VI of Kalyan (1076-1 127 A.D.) by 
Bilhana in gratitude for the very many gifts 
bestowed on him by the king. The work supplies 
some valuable information about the dynasty of 
the king. It must have been composed before 
1088 A.D. , as it does not record the great expedi- 
tion of that king to the south which took place in 
that yea'r. 

Bilhana was born in Kashmir. He wandered 
far and wide and stayed with several princes until 
he was received as Vidyapati by the Calukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. Bilhana has written two other 
works, viz., the Caurapancas'ika, a lyric and 
Karnasundari, a drama. His language is simple 
and charming with few compounds. His descrip- 
tions are graphic and his narration is interesting. 
The historical material is not much in his Vikra- 
mankadevacarita which indulges in descriptions of 

14 
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various items and things of poetic interest, having 
been designed after the epic model. The super- 
natural is introduced freely to interfere with the 
affairs of the hero and hence the work cannot be 
taken as recording anything accurately. 

The Vikramankadevacarita begins with an 
imperfect sketch of the Calukyan dynasty of the 
hero and then gives an account of how the hero 
ascended the throne in lieu of his elder brother 
Somes'vara, how he had to fight also with his own 
younger brother Jayasimha, and how the Cholas 
had to be suppressed. As the work is after the epic 
model, cantos 7-13 are devoted to the description 
in the usual manner, of the svayamvara ofCandra- 
lekha (daughter of a S'ilhara prince of Karahata), 
Vikrama’s marriage with her and the conjugal 
delights of the wedded couple. The last canto is 
devoted to an account of the poet himself and his 

family, the kings of the land, and of his experiences. 

% * # 

. • <m * * * . 

Kalhana’s RAJATARANGINI (l2th cent.) 

Rajataranginl is a great work in as much as it 
makes a bold attempt at giving a complete history 
of Kashmir. The work is by Kalhana, a poet 
of Kashmir and the greatest historian who wrote 
in Sanskrit with a wholly historical out-look. As 
recorded by the poet himself, his father Carnpaka 
was the minister of king Harsa of Kashmir ( 1 089— 
1101 A.D.). After the fall of Harsa, Jayasimha 
became king and ruled from 1127 to 1159 A D. 
Kalhana seems not to have enjoyed royal favour. 
In his Rajatarahgini he traces the history of Kash- 
mir with an unbiassed mind, from the period of 
As'oka down to his own times. As far as the early 
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part of the work is concerned, we can clearly see 
that he has been influenced by the Nilamatapurana 
which is considered as containing the traditional 
account of the early history of Kashmir. 

Kalhana himself tells us that his Rajatarahgini 
is based upon eleven collections of Rajakathas and 
the Nilamatapurana of Nilamuni; and that he has 
verified the traditional dates by referring to grants 
and inscriptions. The work consists of 8 books, 
the last of which mentions Jayasimha as the ruling 
sovereign. Kalhana began his work in 1149 A.D. 
and completed it in about a year. The work, be- 
sides being a chronicle, is a mahakavya in every 
sense of the term, with the S'anta-rasa as the pre- 
vailing sentiment. Pessimism is predominant in 
the work, and there is also a vein of satire through- 
out. Kalhana’s motive in writing this history of 
kings seems to have been mainly to illustrate the 
‘vanity of everything save resignation. 5 He 
believed in the doctrine of fate; fate is the only 
sensible explanation of life according to him. 

Kalhana’s history of the kings of Kashmir was 
continued from king Jayasimha up to his own time 
i.e , 1467 A D., by Jonaraja and there-after up to 
I486 by S'r'ivara, a pupil of Jonaraja. 

Kalhana was a great devotee of S'iva. His 
ArdhanarTs'varastotra is a fine devotional lyric. 

MINOR HISTORICAL KAVYAS 

, The Dvyas'rayakavya or Kumarapalacarita 
of Hemacandra contains 20 cantos in Sanskrit and 
8 cantos in Prakrt and gives an account of Kumara- 
pala of Anhilvad and his ancestors. Hemacandra 
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was a Jain monk and enjoyed the patronage of 
Rumarapala. Neither historically nor poetically 
is the work of any significant value, as the author 
has through-out attempted to illustrate the 
intricate rules of grammar on the model of Bhatti. 
He lived from 1088 to 1172 A.D. 

/ 

The Somapalavilasa dealing with the history 
of Somapala of Rajapuri near Kashmir is byjal- 
hana, written by him about the year 1150A-D. 

PrthvTrajavijaya by Candrakavi, a contem- 
porary of Prithvfraj of Ajmer, is a work describing 
the victory of Prithviraj over Sultan Shihabuddin 
Ghori in 1 191 A.D. The work, as it is discovered, 
is incomplete. It mentions the name of Bhasa and 
is commented upon by Jonaraja (c. 1448) of 
Kashmir. 

The Hammira-Mahakavya, in 14 cantos, is 
by Nayacandra. It is supposed to have been 
written in the year 1310 A.D. It relates how the 
Chohan king Hammlra died in a brave battle 
fought by him with Allaudin whose displeasure he 
had incurred by giving shelter to his enemies. 

The Mathura- vijaya or VTra-kamparaya- 
carita dealing with the exploits of Kampana, the 
son of Bukka I of Vijayanagar, is by the royal 
poetess Gangadevi the wife of Kampana. This 
work belongs to the latter half of the 14th century 
and is named after Kampana’s conquest of 
Mathura in the south. (See also p. 94). 

The Vemabhupalacarita, also called VTra- 
narayanacarita, is a fine prose work in glorifica- 
tion of the life and exploits of Vemabbupala or 
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Viranarayana, a Reddi ruler of Addanki during 
1403 to 1420 A. D. The author of this work is 
VamanaBhatta Bana (already noticed in pp- 94-5) 
who enjoyed the patronage of the above saidking. 
This work abounds in many passages of considera- 
ble merit. 

The Varadambika-parinaya is a Campu 
work by the royal poetess Tirumalamba who wrote 
in 1550 A. D. describing the marriage of a princess 
named Varadambika with her own husband 
Acyutaraya. 

Another work of considerable merit is Raghu- 
nathabhyudaya by yet another royal poetess 
Ramabhadramba. In this kavya of 12 cantos she 
describes at great length the history of her own 
husband Raghunatha. 
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' CHAPTER V 

GADYA KAVYA — PROSE ROMANCE 

We have already seen how, in the case of 
Sanskrit Padya-kavya, only the perfect productions 
of Kalidasa could come down to our times while 
all the earlier works almost entirely perished. 
What happened to Padya-kavya could not but 
happen to Gadya-kavya also. Works of Dandin, 
Subandhu and Bana are, in fact, the earliest and 
the most finished specimens of Prose romance 
available to us. These works mark a definitely 
advanced stage in the history of Sanskrit prose 
which , like any literature , must have had a 
gradual growth towards perfection. Earlier works 
perished, being eclipsed obviously by the glory of 
the later masters of prose writings. 

For the earliest specimen available of prose in 
India we should go back to about 800 B.C., when 
the Yajurveda and the first theological treatises 
known as Brahmanas were composed. These works 
quote mantras, i.e., old verses freely, but they may 
yet be regarded as prose works in their general 
character. Their style has some defects due mainly 
to the nature of their subject matter, but it has 
also its own merits, such as simplicity and direct- 
ness. In the next or Sutra period which begins 
about 500 B.G., prose works of a somewhat different 
kind seem to have been introduced; but of these 
only one has been preserved to us, that is, the 
Nirukta of Yaska. This is concerned with the 
explanation of the Veda, Yaska’s style retains all 
the good features of the style of the Brahmanas 
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without any trace of its defects. If this growth of 

prose style had gone on uninterrupted, it would 
have resulted in the course of a short time, in a 
splendid, simple and dignified prose literature com- 
parable to any of its kind. But this was not to be; 
for, the peculiar circumstances of that age put a 
stop to this very desirable growth. In the last few 
centuries before Christ, the intellectual activity in 
northern India was so great and the departments 
of learning cultivated were so many that scholars 
and teachers found it necessary to invent a new 
style of composition known as the Sutra style which 
is unrivalled in its brevity- However useful, this 
mode of composition was, from other stand points, 
fatal to the growth of literary prose. All the same, 
prose was preferred to verse by eminent commen- 
tators on the Sutra works. For instance, Patanjali’s 
Mababhasya, which is a commentary on the Sutras 
of Panin i, is in simple and beautiful prose. The 
commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras by S'ankara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva are again in prose. As a 
matter of fact, all commentaries on the several 
standard works in the different branches of Sans- 
krit literature have been uniformly in prose. 

Literary prose also must have been popular 
even in early times; for, Patanjali of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. mentions (in his Mahabhasya) Vasavadatta, 
Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi as examples of 
Akhyayikas- Bana himself refers, in his Harsacarita, 
to Bhattara Haricandra as an author of a prose 
composition of high merit. Considering all these 
facts on parallel lines with the poetic kavya, we 
may conclude that these are more than enough 
evidences to show that, during the long period up 
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to Dandin in the history of Sanskrit literature, the 
prose of romance was being gradually evolved 
under the influence of the poetic kavya and that 
it gave rise to 1 three kinds of prose works viz., 
1. Prose romances, 2. Popular tales and 3. Didactic 
fables- Of these three, the prose romances are die 
sole representatives of artistic prose in classical 
Sanskrit and their number is not large. They, 
were in the first instance the result of the appli- 
cation of the literary method to popular tales. 
They are characterised by a novel feature in that 
they are related by the parties themselves. This 
introduces an involved style there being no indirect 
form of speech in Sanskrit. Besides this, one story is 

1. Later Sanskrit rhetoricians divide Gadya-kavya into 
two classes viz., KathA and Akhyayika. But the Agni- 
puraija has five classifications, viz., 1) Akhyayika 2) Katha 
3) Khanda-katha 4) Pari-kathA and 5) Kathanika, the 
last three where-of are only different forms of the Katha. 
The definition of Katha and Akhyayika as given in - the 
Agnipurana is as follows — 

5F^5rireRn mm® IrottT I II 

m m tfTSS^rf^ET err 1 1 
mil stfrefa 1 

g^T^^rT^TRTq STORK* j) 

m I ffT mm , . II 

The definition given by the Alarikarasangraha is 
qTOf. ^m*TTSS*?qTfW *R)T || According to 

Ddijdin this distinction has not much significance. (See 
his Kavyadars'a, i 23-30). 
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found inside another making the whole a compli- 
cated structure and often we miss the thread of 
the main story in the intricacies of the subordinate 
ones. In the earlier stages the structure as well as 
the style of these kathas as they are called was 
comparatively simple, as for example injhe Panca- 
tantra, Hitopades'a and Bhetala-pancavijns'ati 
which are all of a popular character as indicated 
by their subject matter and also from the many 
queer idioms which they contain- The simplicity 
of these works gradually gave place to a complex 
treatment of the subject in an extremely intricate 
style. In their general features they resemble the 
court epics and are composed in a diction richly 
embellished with poetic figures. Only they are 
not in verse. Poetic quality of afrsf&j i.e., 
is regarded as the special mark of excellence in 
these compositions. Though not in the form of 
verse, their style is rhythmic (fxf/rfNf). As to their 
subject matter they contain very little action. 
They consist largely of picturesque scenes strung 
together by a thin narrative. They contain lengthy 
descriptions full of long compounds, often 
associated with puns to an annoying extent. In 
spite of all this, they contain many really poetic 
thoughts. It is significant that Kalidasa who tops 
the list in drama, lyric and epic does not appear 
as a prose writer. The only prose he has written 
is to be found in the dramas and there he shows 
his usual excellence. 

Dandin’s DAS'AKUMARACARITA (6th, 7th cent.?) 

The Das'akumaracarita, which is the story of 
ten Kumaras as the very name suggests, is a fine 

15 
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prose work by Dandin. The work is a Katha— a 
romance ( ) according to the Alahkara- 
sahgraha. It is in three sections— the Purvaplthika 
(5 Ucchvasas), the Das'akumaracarita proper (8 
Ucchvasas), and the Uttarapkhika ( 1 Ucchvasa). 
A close study of the whole work reveals the 
following points — 

1 • The styles of the three sections are different 
from each other, 

2. The story of the second section, i.e., 
Das'akumaracarita proper, begins and ends rather 
abruptly. 

3. More than one Uttara and Purva pithikas 
are available (from different pens) to fit in at the 
end and beginning of the main story. 

4. There is not complete agreement between 
the statements made in the Pithikas and the story 
proper. 

These have led scholars to believe that though 
Dandin might have written the complete story, in 
course of time, the beginning and end of it must 
have been lost somehow; and Dandin’s admirers 
or disciples who knew the story must have written 
the missing parts of the work in their own words 
and added them on to the main work in order to 
make it complete. If this view is accepted, only 
the 8 Ucchvasas of the second section (Das'a- 
kumaracarita ^proper ) are to be regarded as 
Dandin’s composition. 

Nothing definite about the life of Dandin can 
be said. We can gather very little about him from 
his works. A close study of the Das'akumaracarita 
reveals that he must have been a South Indian, 
Well read in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana and 
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Arthas'astra of Kautilya, and intimate with the 
ways and manners of the wealthy and particularly 
the members of the royal families. Prof. Wilson 
remarks— ‘The very name of the author suggests an 
uncertainty,’ as Dandin properly designates a 
Staff-bearer, — a Sanyasin. But, proceeding 
further, he concludes with the observation that 
Dandin or rather S'rT Dandin is ordinarily 
regarded as a proper name. 

It is generally believed that Vamana’s date is 
the latter half of the eighth cent, and that Dandin 
was his predecessor. In his Kavyadars'a, Dandin 
has referred to the Prakrt work Setubandha of 
king Pravarasena who flourished in the 5th cent. 
These fix up the two limits of the date of Dandin as 
the 5th cent, and the 8th cent. A.D. Now the simpli- 
city of the style of Dandin makes anyone think 
that he must have preceded both Banaand Suban- 
dhu of the 7th cent. Thus Dandin will have to be 
assigned to the 6th cent A.D. But if the Katha- 
sara referred to hereafter, is a genuine work of 
Dandin, as, according to it, Damodara went to the 
court of Simhavarman, the Pallava king at Kanchi, 
at his invitation, where he lived thenceforth, 
Dandin, Damodara’s great-grandson, lived about 
the’ close of the 7th cent., the date of the Pallava 
king referred to being taken as the early part of 
that century. Prof. Keith places him before 
700 A.D. on the ground that his Kavyadars'a is 
definitely before Bhamaha. 

The Das'akumaracarita is the oldest of the 
extant romances of a literary type. It presents to 
us a vivid though exaggerated picture of low class 
city life. The work remains unsurpassed for its 
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(padalalitya) fluidity of sound and musical style. 
We may note here' that the 7th chapter of the main 
text is written without the use of even a single 
labial sound. 

Dandin is believed to have written two other 
works, viz., 1. Kavyadars'a (a treatise on Poetics) 
and 2. AvantisundarTkatha. But some scholars 
think that Dandin, the author of the Das'akumara- 
carita, is not, the same as the author of the 
Kavyadars'a. 

THE AVANTISUNDARIKATHA & KATHASARA 

The Avantisundarlkatha was first published 
in 1924 and ascribed to Dandin. As its very name 
indicates, it is a romance. It is in a fragmentary 
state, but is accompanied by a metrical kathasara 
which gives the name of the poet as Dandin along 
with plenty of information about him and his 
predecessors- 

According to this account Dandin is the great 
grandson of Bharavi, the author of the Kiratarju- 
niya. He wrote the Avantisundarlkatha during 
his stay in the court of the Pallava king Nara- 
simhavarman after he had re-established himself at 
Kanchi- The story of the Avantisundarlkatha is 
identical with that of the Purvapithika of the Das'a-? 
kumaracarita. Some critics feel that the same story 
would not be repeated by one and the same writer 
in two different works and on that ground hold 
that the latter work must be assigned to a different 
writer of the 7th cent. A.D. 

Sana’s KADAMBARI (7ib cent.) 

Kadambari is a romantic tale by Bana. The 
story is a complex one dealing with the lives of two 
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heroes each of whom is born twice on the earth. 
The author’s skill in construction is shown by the 
fact that each of the minor stories is essential to the 
development of the plot, and it is not till quite the 
end that we see that S'udraka himself the hearer 
of the story is the hero Candraplda and that his 
hearing it is necessary to re-awakcn his love for 
Kadambari. The same story is told in the Katha- 
saritsagara of Somadeva; but it differs from Bana’s 
in some respects. The main difference is in the 
persons affected by the curse and here the artistic 
superiority of Bana is shown in his not attaching 
any degrading forms of work to Kadambari or her 
parents who are all made more than mortals. It 
appears possible that both the stories are based on 
a common original now lost, which may be 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Bana’s tale shows 
greater refinement and in his hands it becomes a 
story of human sorrow and divine consolation, of 
death and of yearning for union after death, 

Bana died leaving the Kadambari unfinished 
and his son Bhusana Bhatta Bana (also called 
Pulinda) has completed it, who says in the preface 

Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, seems 
to have influenced Bana considerably, although 
Bana surpasses him in every way. Among Pandits 
Bana’s work has for many centuries past, been a 
model for style. It is therefore worthwhile consider- 
ing briefly the characteristics of his style. 
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The great fault of Bans’ s style is its diffuseness 
arising from a diction of inexhaustible oppulence 
always swelling and generally overflowing its 
banks. The first thing that strikes a reader is that 
the sense of proportion, the very foundation of 
style, is absent. From the descriptive parts of his 
works he digresses frequently and economy of epi- 
thet is what Bana never knew. No topic is let go 
till it is exhausted. Every possible detail is men- 
tioned; and then follows a series of puns involving 
intricate s'lesas. The chief alahkaras that mark 
his style in the descriptive portions are Anuprasa, 
S'listopama, Malotpreksa, Malaparisankhya, Malo- 
pama, Ras'anopama and Virodhabhasa. These 
defects, it must be said, spring from the author’s 
richness of resource, readiness of wit and exuber- 
ance of fancy. Though his style in the descriptive 
parts exhibits some objectionable features, it is 
excellent and almost without a flaw in the more 
narrative portions. Here Bana seems to have 
stepped aside from himself and his language 
becomes unaffected and delightful. In fact, Bana 
has to be relieved of much of his poetic baggage 
to be properly appreciated. The love of what is 
beautiful and pure both in character and the 
world around, tenderness of heart and gentle spirit 
troubled by the disquieted life are all found in 
abundance in him. 

The other prose work of Bana, namely, the 
Harsagarita, has already been noticed under 
‘Historical Kavya.’ We may recall here that 
Bana’s date is known with definiteness, as he him- 
self states in his Harsacarita that he was the court 

« 4 

poet of -Harsavardhana (604-648 A. D.). 
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Two devotional lyrics Candis'ataka and 
S'ivas'ata ka. and Mukutataditaka, the nature 
of which ’\s not known as it is lost, are the other 
works attri buted to Bana’s authorship. 

Suban.dhu’s VASAVADATTA (7th cent.) 

Vasavad.atta is by Subandhu. Bana refers to 
this work in his Harsacarita. It is therefore 
evident that Su’bandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, 
is earlier than Bana. But there is a difficulty in 
accepting the vhew. For Subandhu himself alludes 
to Udyotakara, ( 6th cent. A. D.) and to a Buddhist 
writer on logic, Dharmakirti, who lived in the 
early half of the 7 th cent- A.D. Bana’s date is also 
definitely known a'.s the first half of the 7th cent. 
How then could Siibandhu be earlier than Bana ? 
So some scholars hold that the ‘ Vasavadatta’ 
mentioned by Bancv in his Harsacarita is not 
Subandhu’s work bu^ a^more ancient work of the 
name to which Pa tanjali has referred in his 
Mahabbasya. These scholars cite some phrases 
and passages of Sub; tndhu and show that they 
must have been borrow ed from Bana and Bhava- 
bhuti, to strengthen the fir view point. According 
to these scholars Suban dhu has to be assigned to 
the second half of the 8tih cent. A.D. 

The Vasavadatta is ; * katha. Its story is quite 
different from the stoi 'y of Vasavadatta, the 
heroine of that name, figuring in the popular 
Udayana legends. The p resent work is about the 
marriage of Vasavadatta and Kandarpaketu who 
first dream about each oth< ir’s beauty and later on 
meet with great difficultyf, and elope together 
with the help of a magic st eed. 
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The style of Subandhu, if anything, is worse 
than Bana’s at its worst. The only con solation is 
that Subandhu’s work is not as big as either of 
Bana’s works. He writes in a style which seems 
to erect a barrier between himself and the reader. 
The beauties of his poetry are disfiguved owing to 
wilful complications of his time. The details are 
so many that the interests in the story as such 
vanish. On the whole the style is to, be condemned 
as highly artificial. 

Dhanapala’s TILAKAMANJAR { (lOthccnt.) 

• • 4 

The Tilakamanjari was wr itten by Dhana- 
pala about the year 973 A D. It describes the 
love of a princess named Tila'ka for Samaraketu 
who also was a prince. The Mieme is taken from 
a Jain legend. The whole woi/kis just an imitation 
of Bana’s Kadambari. 

Dhanapala mentions th at his father was an 
eminent scholar named Sa rvadeva and that his 
patron was king Munja of Ohara. He also refers 
to Valmiki, Vyasa, Pravar asena, Kalidasa, Bana, 
Magha, Bharavi, Bhavat /huti, Vakpatiraja and 
Rajas'ekhara along with s,ome other ancient poets 
in the prefatory portion of the Work and men- 
tions the names of two wOrks, viz., the Brhatkatha 
and Tarangavati- 

Soddhala’s UDAYASUN DARIKATHA (I Ith cent.) 

The Udayasundarl katha is a romantic tale in 
8 Ucchvasas describing the events that led to the 
marriage of Udayasun< lari, a Naga princess, with 
Malayavahana, king of Pratisthana. It is by 
Soddhala who was 1 lononred by Vatsaraja, the 
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Calukya king of Lata, during whose reign (1026- 
1080 A.D. ) the XJdayasundari-katha must have 
been written. The first chapter of the katha 
describes the poet’s geneology and the occasion for 
his composition. 

Odeyadeva’s GADYACINTAMANI (12th cent.) 

Gadyacintamani describes the life of Jivan- 
dhara, a prince who became an ascetic. It is a 
work in 1 1 lambakas by Odeyadeva who had the 
title Vadibhasimba and wrote about 1200 A.D. 
It describes the life of king Satyadhara and his son 
Jivandhara who in the end seeks peace in asceticism. 
The work contains an advice to Jivandhara which 
is on the model of the S'ukanasopades'a in Bana’s 
Kadambarl. 

MINOR PROSE WORKS (14th to 17th cent.) 

Krsnacarita was written about 1320 A.D. 
by Agastya, the author of the Balabharata. The 
Vemabhupalacarita of Vamana Bhatta Bana 
( 15th cent. A D. ) has been noticed already under 
‘ Historical Kavya.’ The Mudraraksasa-purva- 
sankathanaka is a prose rendering of the famous 
play Mudraraksasa. It was written by Ananta- 
s ' arman ( 1 7th cent. A.D.). All these prose writers 
have invariably imitated Bana in style. There 
has been no trace of originality in any of them. 


16 
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’CHAPTER VI 

THE POPULAR TALE AND DIDACTIC FABLE 

Folk tales and fables have been very popular 
among the common people in India from very 
ancient times. They generally deal with human 
and super-human beings, beasts and ghosts, and 
the natural and super-natural happenings to them 
in the past and the present, on the earth here and in 
regions beneath or above this earth. They are just 
the direct outcome of the inventing power and 
the imagination of the story-tellers* 

These tales may be brought under two divi- 
sions, viz , the popular tales and didactic fables. In 
form, perhaps both were similar in the beginning, 
although their purposes must have been different. 
The term katha applied loosely to all these indi- 
cates that they must have been in prose. The popular 
tale with its thrilling episodes served the purpose 
of delightment, while the didactic fable, as its very 
name indicates, was to impart instruction in practi- 
cal wisdom and moral codes. The story was given 
importance in the former and didactic matter 
in the latter. So, during the growth of this litera- 
ture, the didactic fable drew much from the Epics 
and Smrtis and quoted full verses from them. 
The popular^ tale, however, remained unaffected 
for a long time, until it drew the attention of the 
religious minded Buddhists and Jains and was 
adopted by them for presenting their doctrines 
through them. But for this, the popular tales of 
India would have developed as such considerably 
and there would have been a very rich department 
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of that literature also in Sanskrit. The popular 
tale, we may assume, was in Prakrt originally, as 
it had to appeal to the common people and the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya is believed to have been in 
the Pias'acI dialect. The didactic fables must have 
been in Sanskrit from the beginning, as their main 
object was to impart ethical instructions to the 
people. The frame-work of these tales is peculiar 
in as much as several narratives are involved as 
sub-stories in -a main theme. This peculiar style 
of the Indian fables was borrowed by others and 
the well known Arabian Nights may be cited here 
as an instance. While the popular tale took the 
form of religious tale in later times, the didactic 
fable gradually shook off its frame-work of fable 
and put on the form of mere didactic poetry. This 
accounts for there being no independent fable 
worth the name after the Pancatantra. 

THE POPULAR TALE 

Gunadhya’s BRHATKATHA ( 1st cent. A. D.) 

The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya is known to 
have been the earliest popular tale as such. The 
work is lost to us. But there are references to it 
by later writers such as Subandhu, Bana, Dandin, 
etc. Kalidasa and Bhasa have used or alluded to 
the Udayana-katha in their works. Somadeva 
mentions as the patron of Gunadhya one S'ata- 
vahana of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. These tend 
to show that the Brhatkatha must have been written 
earlier than 1st cent. A.D. Three different adapted 
forms in verse of the Brhatkatha, written between 
the 9th and 1 1th cent. A.D., are however available. 
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These are I) the Brhatkatha-s'loka-sahgraha by 
Budhasvamin (9th cent.) 2) the Kathasaritsagara 
by Somadeva (1070 A. D.) and 3) the Brhatkatha- 
manjari by Ksemendra (1037 A.D.). The first of 
these is a Nepalese account while the latter two 
are Kashmirian. x All the three are in Sanskrit, 
while the original Brhatkatba is mentioned to have 
been written in the ‘Pais'aci dialect — a kind of 
Prakrt originally in use in the region of the 
Vindhyas which is adjacent to Pratisthana on the 
Godavari, where Gupadhya is said to have lived. 
The Brhatkatha has been much admired by later 
writers and used as a source book for their writings. 
Thus Govardhana is right in placing Gunadhya 
on a level with Valmiki and Vyasa. 

There are several stories about the origin of 
the Brhatkatha. The one narrated by Somadeva in 
his Kathasaritsagara is briefly as follows— 

Stories about the seven Vidyadhara emperors 
were once being told by S'iva to Parvatl, which 
were overheard by an attendant named Puspa- 
danta and later related by him to his wife Jaya who 
was Parvatfs servant. Jaya narrated the stories 
to her friends. In course of time, Parvatl came 
to know of this and cursed Puspadanta to be born 
a mortal. As his brother Malyavan intervened in 
the matter, he was also cursed similarly, But a 
limit was set for the curse at the entreaties of Jaya. 
According to that, Puspadanta would be liberated 
from his mortal form when he related the stories 
he had overheard to a goblin named Kanabhuti 

1. Dandin in his Kavyadars'a I 38 says — c igroTCFnff 
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in the Vindhya forest, while Malyavan had to hear 
all those tales from Kanabhuti and spread them 
on the earth to secure his liberation. Thus Puspa- 
danta was born as Vararuci (the grammarian and) 
the minister of the last of the Nandas. After 
retirement from service he went to the Vindhya 
forest, met Kanabhuti, related to him the stories 
of the seven Vidyad haras and regained his celes- 
tial place. Malyavan was born as Gunadhya and 
served S'atavahana at Pratisthana as his minister. 
In a dispute with a rival of his about the teaching 
of Sanskrit to the king, Gunadhya took avow that 
he will not use Sanskrit for literary purposes and 
quitted the service of the king. He then went to 
the Vindhya forest which was nearby, met Kana- 
bhuti, heard from him all the tales of the Vidya- 
dharas and wrote them down in the language of 
the goblins. The work was shown to the king by 
Gunadhya’s pupils, but, as he discarded . it, 
Gunadhya threw the stories one after another to 
fire. The entreaties of his pupils could only 
prevent him from throwing the last story. The 
story thus preserved is the Brhatkatha. 

The main theme of the Brhatkatha is about 
the adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of Uda- 
yanaof Kaus'ambi- During his adventures together 
with his friend Gomukha, Naravahana marries 
a Vidyadhara princess named Madanamanjusika. 
But one Manasavega kidnaps her. Naravahana- 
datta, aided by Gomukha, searches for her, 
recovers her and finally becomes -the emperor of 
the Vidyadharas. Though the main theme is 
simple, the whole narrative is much complicated 
with the introduction of several sub-stories. 
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We will now briefly deal with the three 
available abridged versions of the Brhatkatha. 

The Brhatkatha-s'loka-sangraha is by 
Budhasvamin who is considered to have lived in 
the 9th cent. A.D. As the manuscript of this 
work was discovered (in 1893) in Nepal, it is re- 
garded as the Nepalese version of the Brhatkatha. 
The work, in its present existing form, is only a 
fragment consisting of 28 cantos covering 4539 
verses. Judging from the material the fragment 
covers, scholars believe that the entire work should 
have contained 25000 verses. This version is con- 
sidered as nearer the original in view of the fre- 
quent occurrence of Prakrt forms and absence of 
elaborate descriptions. Some scholars even go to the 
extent of holding that Somadeva and Ksemendra 
must have based their works on this S'lokasahgraha. 

Erhatkathamanjari is another abridgement 
of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, It is by the 
Kashmirian poet Ksemendra and contains 7500 
verses divided into 18 lambakas- Like the poet’s 
two other manjarls, viz. the Rarnayanamanjari 
and the Bharatamanjari, this w'ork also suffers too 
much of a condensation. The narrative, therefore, 
is neither clear nor effective. Ksemendra’s manjari 
varies from the S'lokasahgraha of Budhasvamin in 
its contents. / For instance, the manjari includes 
the tale of Vikrama and the Vampire which is not 
found in the S'lokasahgraha. 

Ksemendra was a polymoth. He was the court 
poet of king Ananta of Kashmir (1029-1064 A.D.) 
His other works have been noticed in the relevant 
sections of this book. 
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The Kathasaritsagara is the third available 
abridgement of the Brhatkatha. This is by another 
Kasmerian poet Somadeva, prepared about 1070 
A.D. The work is divided into 18 lambakas like 
the Manjarl It is further sub-divided into 124 
tarangas to maintain the metaphor of the main 
title Katba-sarit-sagara. There are 24000 stanzas 
in the work. This version also, like Ksemendra’s, 
contains several extra sub-stories which are not 
found in the Nepalese Slokasangraha. It, more- 
over, alludes directly to the Buddhist Birth Stories. 
The circumstances that led to the writing of Brhat- 
katha which are narrated in the Kathasaritsagara 
have been noticed by us already. The Kathasarit- 
sagara II says that what remained after the 
destruction of the six stories was the Naravahana- 
datta-carita in one lakh of stanzas. Somadeva 
narrates the story in a clear and interesting manner. 
His style is simple and sweet and is far superior to 
that of Ksemendra. 

THE AVADANAS ( 1st cent. A.D.?) 

The term Avadana in Buddhist literature 
means ‘ the heroic deed.* So, the Avadanas are 
tales intended to show how the heroic deeds in an 
earlier birth of an illustrious person shaped his 
life in a later birth. These tales illustrate effecti- 
vely the doctrine of Karma and re-incarnation. 
Three different Books dealing with such Avadanas 
are noteworthy. 

1 . The Avadana-s'Ataka is a collection of 
100 old tales of Avadana. Its author is not known. 
As this work was translated into Chinese in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. A D., the original is 
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supposed to have been written in the 1st cent. 
A.D. The work 'is in Sanskrit prose interspersed 
with some verses in both Sanskrit and Prakrt. 

2. The Divyavadana is another collection of 
the Avadana tales and is similar to the above 
S'ataka in all respects. This work also must have 
been produced in the 1st century A. D-, as the 
translation into Chinese of one of its tales was 
made in 265 AD. 

3. The Avadanakalpalata is a very late 
work by Ksemendra ( 1050 A.D. ). It contains 
107 tales, some of which are found in the above 
noticed Avadanas'ataka. 

BIRTH STORIES OF THE BUDDHA 

, In addition to the Avadana stories there were 
plenty ol other stories popular among the 
Buddhists from early times. The chief of them 
were about Buddha in his several earlier births. 
They show in a picturesque manner how various 
qualities which are extraordinarily perfect go to 
make the Buddha. Such tales, it is believed, 
numbered at least five hundred. 

The Jatakamala, containing the chief among 
the birth stories of Buddha, is by Aryas’ura. It 
is written, like the Avadanas, in prose interspersed 
with verses, i. A Chinese translation of this work 
was made in 434 A.D. Therefore the Jatakamala, 
its original, must be assigned to an earlier period. 
Many scholars hold that it must be a work of the 
3rd cent. A.D. These Jataka tales have supplied 
themes to many later Buddhist authors for literary 
compositions of different kinds. 
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We will no'w briefly deal with the three 
available abridged versions of the Brhatkatha. 

The Brhatkatha-S'loka-sangraha is by 
Budhasvamin who is considered to have lived in 
the 9th cent. A.D. As the manuscript of this 
work was discovered (in 1893) in Nepal, it is re- 
garded as the Nepalese version of the Brhatkatha. 
The work, in its present existing form, is only a 
fragment consisting of 28 cantos covering 4539 
verses. Judging from the material the fragment 
covers, scholars believe that the entire work should 
have contained 25000 verses^ This version is con- 
sidered as nearer the original in view of the fre- 
quent occurrence of Prakrt forms and absence of 
elaborate descriptions. Some scholars even go to the 
extent of holding that Somadeva and Ksemendra 
must have based their works on this S'lokasangraha. 

Erhatrathamanjari is another abridgement 
of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, It is by the 
Kashmirian poet Ksemendra and contains 7500 
verses divided into 18 lambakas- Like the poet’s 
two other manjarls, viz. the Ramayanamanjarl 
and the Bharatamanjarl, this work also suffers too 
much of a condensation. The narrative, therefore, 
is neither clear nor effective. Ksemendra’s manjari 
varies from the S'lokasangraha of Budhasvamin in 
its contents. / For instance, the manjari includes 
the tale of Vikrama and the Vampire which is not 
found in the S'lokasangraha. 

Ksemendra was a polymoth. He was the court 
poet of king Ananta of Kashmir (1029-1064 A.D.) 
His other works have been noticed in the relevant 
sections of this book. 
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Bhoja’s relationship with the numerous poets that 
thronged his court and the various literary diver- 
sions he had in their company. Almost every 
account contained in this work is full of wit and 
humour. The Samasya-puranas described in it are 
highly amusing. 

There are other works also of this very name 
by Merutunga, Rajavallabha, Vatsaraja, 
S'ubhas'Tla and Padmagupta. But these are not 
very popular and many of them are yet in the 
form of manuscripts. 

*• • • • * . < 

MINOR POPULAR TALES 

The Bharataka-dvatrims'aka is a collection 
of 32 stories of the ridiculous Bharatakas who were 
S'aiva mendicants. The work is of an unknown 
date and authorship and is probably the outcome 
oi Jaina inspiration. Its passages are throughout 
interspersed with vernacular verses. 

' The Purusapariksa of Vidyapati contains 
44 tales illustrative of manly qualities told in a 
graceful simple style. 

The Katharatnakara of Hemavijaya-gani 
( 1 7th cent.) contains 258 short tales of a miscella- 
neous type dealing mostly- with fools, rogues, and 
artful women. 

The Jaina-kathanakas are .vast in number. 
They invariably have a moral tag attached to 
them- 

The Katharnava by S ivadasa, author of the 
Vetalapancavimsatika, contains thirtyfive tales. 

The Kathakautuka (1451A.D.) by S'ri 
VTrakavi, pupil of Jonaraja, is in verse and tells 
the story of Yusuf and Zuleika in 15 chapters. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 

PANCATANTRA (3rd cent. A.D.) 

The Pancatantra is the most important and 
interesting work in the branch of didactic fable in 
Indian literature. It is so called because it is 
divided into five books each setting forth one parti- 
cular tantra or rule of political conduct. The 
whole work consists of plenty of fables written in 
prose interspersed with a number of illustrative 
and pithy verses. The prefatory chapter of the 
work mentions that it was written by one Vtsnu- 
S'arma to train the idle and stupid sons of king 
Amaras'akti of Mahilaropya (in the Deccan) in 
political and moral science and to make them sur- 
pass all others in practical wisdom. The identity 
of neither Visnus'arma nor Amaras'akti has been 
determined. The work was translated into Pehievi 
at the order of king Khosru Anushirvan (531-75) 
by a Persian physician named Burzoe. Both the 
Pehievi translation and the Sanskrit original are 
lost and what we have now is an old Syrian version 
made by Bud in 570 A.D. and an Arabic version 
made by Abdallah Ibnal Mogaffa about 750 A.D. 
This Arabic version was the basis for the later 
ones in the several European languages, e.g., the 
Greek in 1080 A.D., the Hebrew in 1100 A.D., 
the Latin in 1270 A.D., the German in 1480 A.D-, 
the Italian in 1552 and the French in 1678 A.D. 
It is said that the circulation Pancatantra has in 
the world is next only to the Bible in extent. 
Hertel records more than two hundred versions of 
this collection of fables in about fifty different, 
languages of the world. 
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The date of the composition of the Panca- 
tantra must have been earlier than 570 A.D., the 
date of thef Syrian rendering of the Pehlevi 
version. Allowing a fair margin of time to merit 
such a translation into a foreign language, the 
original is generally held to have been written in 
the 3rd cent. A.D. This date is quite arbitrary on 
the face of it. The place of its origin is held by 
some as Kashmir and by some others as Magadha. 
Although there are traces of Buddhistic influence 
throughout the work, it is believed that it is not 
Buddhist in its origin and that its author was a 
Vaisnava. The name of the original text again^ 
it has been suggested, might have been Karataka 
and Damanaka on the basis of the title Kalilag 
and Damanag for the Pehlevi version and Kalilah 
and Damanah for the Arabic version. 

The five sections of the Pancatantra, in their 
general outline, are— (1) Mitrabheda or ‘Estrange- 
ment of friends' dealing with the policy of ‘divide and 
rule ' illustrated by the story of the two jackals 
Karataka and Damanaka who lived happily by 
estranging the lion and the bull who had been 
very fast friends for a long time past. (2) Mitra- 
labha or ‘Acquisition of friends' illustrates 8 the 
advantages of judicious friendships with the 
adventures of a tortoise, a deer, a crow and a 
mouse. (3) KakolukTya or the ‘Tale of the crows 
and owls' is an illustration of the danger of friend- 
ship contracted between those who are natural 
enemies. (4) Labdhapranas'a or ‘Loss of what has 
been acquired' points out by means of the main story 
of an ape and the crocodile how certain weaknesses 
lead to the loss of one’s own possessions. (5) The 
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Apariksitakaritam or [Inconsiderate action ’ contains 
a number of stories illustrating how one comes to 
grief by failing to take all the circumstances of a 
case into consideration. 

There are two distinct versions of the 
Pancatantra available now. They are — (1) The 
Kashmirian version called Tantrakhyayika in 
simple prose and resembling the Syrian version 
closely. (2) The other version is found in many 
forms; the most significant of them being, the one 
preserved in the Kathasaritsagara and Brhatkatha- 
manjari. All the available versions seem to have 
been based on a single original Sanskrit text which 
is now lost. The versions of the Jain writers not 
only alter the stories but also add new ones of 
their own. There are many versions of the 
Pancatantra in South India. 

HITOPADES'A (10th- 12th cent. A-D.) 

The Hitopades'a is another very popular 
“collection of fables similar to and chiefly based on 
the Pancatantra. Twentyfive of its fortythree 
fables are found in the Pancatantra. The intro- 
duction and general plan of the work is the same 
as of the Pancatantra except in the number of 
books which is only four here as against the five 
there. The father of the ignorant princes is here 
S'udars'ana of Pataliputra. The author of the 
Hitopades'a is one Narayana pandita patronised 
by Dhavalacandra. The identity of neither of 
them is determined. He might have hailed from 
Bengal, as he refers in the work to certain S'akta 
practices current only in Bengal. The earliest 
known manuscript of it was written in 1373 A.D. 
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Therefore, as the' work must be much earlier than 
that date, it is usually assigned to the period 
between 10th and 12th cent. A. D. 

Just because the Hitopades'a is based on the 
Pancatantra and incorporates some of its stories, 
it should not he thought that the Hitopades'a is an 
abridgement of the latter. There are many points 
of difference between the two. The Hitopades'a 
introduces many stories that are not found in the 
Pancatantra. More verses are inserted between 
the prose narratives in the Hitopades'a and thus 
the sententious element here is more prominent 
• than in the other work. 

The four books of the Hitopades'a are — 

(1) MlTRALABHA, (2) SUHRDBHEDA, (3) VlGRAHA 

and (4) Sandhi. Thus the order of the first two 
books of the Pancatantra has been reversed here; 
book III of the Pancatantra has been split up into 
two, viz., the Sandhi and Vigraha and books IV 
. and V of the Pancatantra are completely omitted 
here. 

The style of the Hitopades'a is very simple 
and easy. It abounds in wise maxims and fine 
thoughts. Thus it is a very desirable book to be 
placed in the hands of every beginner of Sanskrit. 
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LYRIC POETRY 

Lyric poety is that poetry which expresses 
the individual emotions of the poet. A special 
aptitude for depicting such emotions and certain 
specific physical conditions in a single stanza is 
generally seen in the Indian poets. Such little 
pen pictures form a prominent feature of even 
dramatic compositions. Some of these lyrical 
verses are devotional and religious extolling some 
special deity. Lyrics of this type can be traced to 
the Rgvedic hymns which are all of a devotional 
character. Many- passages in the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and even the Puranas belong to this 
class of lyrics. There is another distinct class of 
lyrics which are of an erotic character. These 
lyrics again are in two forms ~( I) detached verses 
and (2) fairly long poems consisting of only such 
stanzas. ■ i 

1 . THE EROTIC LYRIC 

KXlidasa’s RTUSAMHARA AND MEGHAS ANDES' A 

• • 

Rtusamhara — The Rtusamhara of Kalidasa, in 
which the attractive features of the six seasons are 
successively set forth, is an excellent specimen of a 
long lyric. It is composed in various metres, and 
in it the poet skilfully interweaves with fine 
descriptions of nature, the expressions of human 
feeling. Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa 
manifests more strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy 
of nature, his keen power of observation and his 
skill in depicting landscape in vivid colours. 

18 
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Some people doubt whether this work is by Kalidasa. 
The reason for suspicion is that there are here and 
there indications of feebleness both in the form of 
the stanzas and the sentiments that they express. 
This defect may be admitted, but it may be ascribed 
to the youthful character of the poet when he 
composed it. Such feebleness in the case of even 
great poets in the early stages of their poetic career 
is not unknown. 

Meghasandesa — A still more magnificent poem 
of the same poet is partly descriptive and partly 
erotic in the Meghasandes'a which describes in the 
majestic Mandakranta metre the various places 
and objects over which the cloud-messenger has to 
sail in his airy voyage. The use of the same metre 
throughout may at first appear to be a source of 
monotony but it is not so. Sudden transitions of 
metre would have spoilt the continuity of the 
mood . 1 The first canto is a description of the path 
of the cloud and gives a glorious picture of Nature 
•in India at the beginning of the rainy season.; 
Love and piety appear alternately, in the course of 
this canto; but as a whole, human feeling is 
subordinated to nature here. The reference to 
love scenes in canto II is somewhat excessive but 
there is justification for it in the Yaksa’s situation, 
The aim of the poet is to show us wherein lies the 
true test of loye. Its intensity is to be judged from 
the behaviour of the lover, not in the presence of 
the beloved but rather in her absence. 

In the S'akuntalam as well as here, the 
separation is the result of the curse which is 
perhaps the Indian way of saying that somehow 
Ipye is suffering for its consequences; but the other 
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circumstances are quite different in the two cases. 
Here it is a man that is shown, there it is a woman. 
The Yaksa, a semi-divine being is sent down to 
the world of mortals to suffer the pang of sepa- 
ration; but S'akuntala, a mortal, is taken to the 
Semi-divine hermitage of Marica there, to purify 
her idea of love. These differences indicate a 
difference in the type of love pictured in the two 
works. In the one the poet tells us of love as a 
passion, in the other ol love as a purifier. . 

The general excellence of the poem, its smajl 
bulk, the ease with which a single metre is 
handled and above all the great fame of its author 

account for its popularity. 

There can be no doubt that Kalidasa was 
inspired to write this Sandes'a by similar episodes in 
the Ramayana (Sundarakand_a), Rukmini’s niespage 
to K rsna and the Nalopakhyana. It is maintained 
by some that Kalidasa wrote this when he was away 
from his wife, having been sent by his patron 
Vikramaditya as an ambassador to Kuntales'a. 

Influence of the Meghcisandesa — This little master- 
piece has called forth a number of imitations such as 
the S'ukasandes'a and Vedanta-des'ika’s Hamsa- 
s andes' a. In fact the number of such imitations; 
is so large that the Sandes'a-kavya has become a 
distinct species of lyric- The Hamsasandes'a men- 
tioned above is a poem in 110 stanzas dealing with 
the message sent by Rama to Sita through^a swan, 
after Hanuman had returned from Lanka. The 
work depicts the deep love of Rama for Sita; but 
at the same time it is characterised by the element 
of devotion, as the swan is asked to offer worship 
at the different shrines on its way in the south- 
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Another kind’ of imitation was to compose new 
kavyas incorporating one or more lines of the 
stanzas of the Meghasandes'a into their own. 
This imitation has however helped the preservation 
of the text of the Meghasandes'a. ^Jinasena’s Par- 
s'vabhyudaya (814 A.D.) in four cantos describing 
the life of the Jain saint Pars'vanatba and the 
Nemiduta of Vikrama of unknown date are 
attempts of this kind and preserve 120 and 125 
stanzas respectively of the Meghasandes'a. 

! : Other lyrics ascribed to Kalidasa— S'rngaratilaka, 
Puspabanavjlasa and the Raksasakavya are 
wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa. The Srhgaratilaka 
consists of 23 erotic stanzas presenting charming 
pictures of love in union and separation. The 
Puspabanavilasa, is another lyric similar to the 
above in 26 delightful stanzas written in an 
elegant and simple style. The Raksasakavya 
describes in 20 stanzas the beauty of the forest sites 
where a lover is roaming with his beloved. 

GHATAKARPARA KAVYA 

The Ghatakarparakavya contains in 22 stanzas 
a message of a young wife sent to her lover through 
a cloud. The poem abounds in yamakas. The 
author offers, in the last stanza of the kavya, to 
carry water ip a broken jar (ghata-karpara) to 
any one who would excel him in the use of 
yamakas. This, perhaps, accounts for the name 
of the author and the title of the kavya. 

Tradition mentions Ghatakarpara as one of 
the nine gems of Vikramaditya’s court, and thus 
he becomes a contemporary of Kalidasa. 
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According to a legend, Kalidasa is said to 
have defeated Ghatakarpara by his work . 
Nalodaya, in the art of using yamakas, when the 
latter flung a retort on him thus — % sftcfr jjot- 

gftrcrft ^ i ^rte- 

^ II referring to Kumarasambhava I 3. 

Hala’s GATHASAPTAS'ATI ( 1st cent. B.C, ) 

The Prakrt Sattasai or Saptas'ati of Hala 
who is also called S'atavahana is an anthology of 
790 verses dealing chiefly with the sentiment of 
love. Many of these verses describe Krsna’s 
divine love. As the verses are the compositions 
of several authors, they are not of uniform exce- 
llence. Some are extremely sensuous, while some 
depict very tender emotions. Bana pays tribute to 
Hala in his Harsacarita. So Hala must be defi- 
nitely earlier than Bana. But as there are clear 
traces of later additions into the original work, 
Macdonell holds that the work must be assigned to 
about 1000 A.D. The Andhrabhrtyas who ruled 
over the Maliarastra between 218 B.C. to 78 A.D. 
had s S'alivahana ’ the prakrt form of S'atavahana 
as their family name and Hala was a king of that 
dynasty. Identifying the above author with this 
king Hala, the work is assigned to the first century 
B.C. by some scholars. 

Bhartrhari’s S'RNGARAS'ATAKAM ( 7th cent. A.D. ) 

The S'rhgaras'atakam is an erotic lyric of 100 
detatched verses describing in a graceful manner 
feminine charms and the workings of a lover’s 
heart. Its author, Bhartrhari, who has written 

1* Split up ffrqr 3? ft |q and also ?(q-qifqr^q (barber) 
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also two other S'atakas on Niti and Vairagya, is 
usually identified with the grammarian of the same 
name referred to by Etsing. If the identity is 
correct, as the grammarian Bhartrhari ( author of 
the Vakyapadlya) died in 651 A-D. as recorded 
by the said Chinese traveller, the work must be 
assigned to the first half of the 7th cent. A.D* 

The S'rngaras'ataka, along with the two other 
Satakas of Bhartrhari, enjoys great popularity in 
India. Although some of its stanzas are sensuous, 
the work on the whole is of a high order. 

Amaruka’s AMARUS'ATAKA (7th cent. A.D.) 

Amarus'ataka is the most popular of the love 
lyrics. It contains 100 delightful stanzas dwelling 
on the various phases of love. Each stanza is self- 
contained and embodies a charming pen-picture 
of some blissful experience or dejection or anger 
or devotion of a lover. “ It is remarkable how, 
with a subject so limited, in situations and emo- 
tions so similar, the poet succeeds in arresting the 
attention with surprising turns of thought, and 
with subtle touches which are ever new. The love 
which Amaru as well as other Indian lyrists, port- 
rays is not of the romantic and ideal, but rather 
of the sensuous type. Nevertheless his work often 
shows delicacy of feeling and refinement of thought. 
Such, for instance, is the case when he describes a 
wife watching in the gloaming for the return of 
her absent husband. 5 ’ (Macdonell, page 342) 

The author of the work. Amaruka, is not . 
identified. As both Vamana ( 800 A. D. ) and 
Anandavardhana (850 A.D.) quote from his work, 
it has to be assigned to about the 7th cent. A.D. 
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According to an incredible tradition the author- 
ship of this work goes to S'ankaracarya, -the great 
Advaita teacher, who, it is stated, gave vent to his 
sensuous experiences in the form of these stanzas, 
when he had transmigrated into the dead body of 
a king-and enjoyed conjugal delights in his harem. 

Bilhana’s CAURAPANCAS'IKA (11th cent. A D.) 

The Caurapancas'ika represents in fifty pretty 
stanzas the sweet recollections of the delightful 
pleasures a lover had experienced in the company 
of his beloved. This small lyric is by the Kashmi- 
rian Bilhana (c. 1080 A.D. ), the author of the 
Vikramankadevacarita. According to a tradition, 
Bilhana enjoyed secretly the love of the daughter 
of his patron king who, on discovering it, ordered 
that the poet should be hanged. While being led 
away the poet recollected his pleasant experiences 
with the princess and gave expression to them in 
the form of these 50 stanzas, each beginning with 
the words ‘Even now I remember’. Moved by 
the genuine pathos of the stanzas, the king is said 
to have forgiven the poet and bestowed on him the 
hand of his daughter. 

Govardhana ’ s ARYASAPTAS'ATI (12th cent. A.D.) 

Aryasaptas'ati is a lyric of 700 erotic stanzas 
composed in the Arya metre bv Govardhana, a 
court poet of Laksmana (1 2th cent- A.D.) of Bengal. 
While Hala-s Saptas'atl is a mere collection of 
Prakrt verses of different, writers, the present one 
is an original work of Govardhana in Sanskrit. 
The stanzas, which are in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, deal with various aspects of love. There 
are several commentaries on this work. 
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Jayadeva’s GITAGOVINDA (12th cent. A.D.) 

c • • 

The-Gitagovinda is an excellent lyric by Java* 
deva wb<\along with Govardhana, Dhoyi, Sarana 
and Umapatidhara made up the five gems of the 
court of Laksmanasena of Bengal (12th cent. A.D.).’ 
It depicts the love of Radha and Krsna. ' Every 
emotion of their love is dwelt upon; — longing, 
jealousy, hope, disappointment, anger, reconci- 
liation and fruition. The poem is obviously based 
on the popular Krsna festivals celebrated in the 
yatras of Bengal. It is in the form of a primitive 
drama with just three characters Krsna, Radha 
and her friend who engage only in a kind of lyrical 
monologue, and is regarded to represent the tran- 
sition between pure lyric and pure drama. The 
poem consists of 12 cantos named after the parti- 
cular treatment of the hero in each of them, e.g., 
.3T#5i%5T^, etc. The 

stanzas are grouped into sets of eight and hence 
the name Astapadi to the work. The stanzas have 
an enchanting melody about them. 

Grace of diction, abundant alliteration and 
complex rhymes occurring in the beginning, in the 
middle and end of the metrical lines not only add 
to the melody of the verses but also make the 
expression of exuberant erotic emotions very 
impressive. The love aspect of the poem is given 
an allegorical interpretation by Indian commen- 
tators. Krsna and Radha stand for the Supreme 
Being ( Paramatman ) and the Individual Soul 
(Jivatman) respectively. The relationship (Nayika* 
nayakabhava) between the two lovers is indicative 
of the relationship between the individual soul and 
the Supreme Being. Thus, the poem depicts the 
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yearning of the Jiva for union with the Para- 
matman or god. This interpretation has lent to 
the poem a devotional colour and made it very 
popular. The work is admired all over the 
country and is sung on occasions of worship and 
during musical performances. Although the devo- 
tional element of the work is thus stressed, its 
erotic value is greater. 

Jayadeva is a poet of high accomplishment. 
The elegance of his composition and the beauty and 
music of his diction, are admirable. ‘Both in its 
emotional and literary aspects, the Gitagovinda 
occupies a distinctive place in the history of 
Sanskrit poetry.’ 

DETACHED LYRICAL VERSES 

Plenty of detached verses of a lyrical character 
depicting an amatory situation or sentiment are 
found preserved in Anthologies and works on 
Alahkara. ‘Bearing evidence of great wealth of 
observation and depth of feeling, they are often 
drawn by a master-hand. Many of them are in 
matter and form gems of perfect beauty.’ Nu- 
merous Sanskrit poets and poetesses are known to 
us only through such detached stanzas. For 
instance, the Saduktikarnamrta compiled by 
S'rTdharasena of Bengal in 1200 A.D. contains 
2368 verses by 446 different writers; the S'arnga- 
dharapaddhati of the 14th cent, gives 4689 stanzas 
of 264 authors, arranged in 163 sections; Vallabha 
Deva’s Subhasitavali presents in 101 sections 
3527 stanzas drawn from the works of more than 
350 poets. 

19 
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2. THE, DEVOTIONAL LYRIC 

Devotional lyrics are innumerable in Sanskrit. 
We have already pointed out how the hymns of 
the Rgveda and numerous passages in the Epics 
and Puranas are outbursts of devotion to the deities 
adored by the particular devotees- In the classical 
age, saints and poets, philosophers and preachers 
have all contributed richly to this literature by 
composing songs and prayers mostly in verse. 
Some of them are of high literary merit and reveal 
rich poetic fancy. 

The earliest work of this class in the classical 
age is the S' yama lad andak a which is generally 
attributed to Kalidasa. It is in a type of rhythmic 
prose called the dandaka and adores the goddess 
of learning. The Gandis'ataka of Bana in 102 
Sragdhara verses extols ParvatPs glory. The 
Suryas'ataka of Mayura, who is believed to be 
the father-in-law of Bana, has invoked the Sun in 
100 verses abounding in alliterations and yamakas, 
and a tradition mentions that, as an effect of this 
invocation, the author was cured of his leprosy. 

The authorship of a number of stotras is attri- 
buted to Sankaracarya (632-664 A. D.)_, the great 
exponent of Advaita, The Kanakadharastotra, 
the LaksmInrsimhastotra, the Mohamudgara or 
Bhajagovindastotra and the SaundaryalaharT 
are the most fjamous among them. Mukundamala, 
a charming vaisnavite lyric written in about 700 
A D. is by king Kulas'ekhara of Kerala whose 
identity with the saint Kulas'ekhara Alwar is dis- 
puted. Mu k a pan gas' at i by Muka who was born 
dumb, is in praise of KamaksI of Kanci by wor- 
shipping whom the poet is said to have gained the 
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power of speech. This poet is considered to be a 
contemporary of Sankara. The Vakroktipanca- 
s'ika by Ratnakara, who is the author of Hara- 
vijaya, employs vakrokti in all its 50 stanzas. 
Anandavardhana’s DevTs'ataka which is in praise 
of Parvatl abounds in s'abdalahkaras and was 
produced in about 850 A. D. under the patronage 
of Avantivarman of Kashmir. The Catuhs'LOkT 
and Stotraratna are two excellent stotras in 
praise of Laksmi and Visnu by Yamuna an expo- 
nent of the Visdstadvaita Vedanta even prior to 
Ramanuja. The S'aranagatigadya, S'riranga- 
gadya, and Vaikutnhagadya are three admirable 
stotras in beautiful prose by the great Ramanuja- 
carya (1017-1137 A-D.) The Pancastavas viz., 
S'rlstava, Atimanusastava, Varadarajastava, Sun- 
darabahustava,' and Vaikunthastava of Sfci- 

vatsanka, a disciple of Ramanuja, are of a very 
high order. The S'rigunaratnakos'a and Ranga- 
rajastava of Paras'arabhatta, son of Srlvatsanka are 
in a dignified style. The Krsnakarnamrta of Lila- 
s'uka is in praise of Krsna and vividly describes 
the sports of Krsna in 310 elegant verses divided 
into 3 as'vasas. The devotional element is upper- 
most in this lyric as against the erotic in the Gita- 
govinda. The poem is widely popular throughout 
the country. The poet, who, it is said, was known 
by the name Bilvamahgala originally, seems to have 
hailed from Malabar although there is a view that 
he belonged to Orissa. Even his date is not 
definite. He is assigned to different periods from 
the 9th to the 15th century A D. Perhaps the 
authorship of the largest number of stotras of real 
literary value goes to Venkatanatha, popularly 
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known as Vedanta Des'ika (1268-1376 A.D.). His 
command over Sanskrit, poetic talents and devo- 
tional fervour have given to his stotras a charm 
and grace which we miss even in some of the 
wellknown kavyas. Two of his stotras, viz., the 
Raghuvlragadya and Garudadandaka are in exqui- 
site prose. His Acyutas'ataka is a lyric in Prakrt, 
Among the devotional works of Anandatirtha 
(1197-1277 A.D.) the Dvadas'astotra is famous. 

Appayyadiksita’s Varadarajastava (1600 A.D.), 
an imitation of the Varadarajapancas'at of Vedanta 
Des'ika, is a beautiful devotional poem. The 
Narayaniya by Narayanabhatta of Kerala, which is 
almost a summary of the Bhagavata, is in praise of 
Krsna. The Anandamandakini of Madhusudana- 
sarasvati (1600 A.D.) describes Krsna from foot to 
head. The Mukundamuktavall and Gandbarva- 
prarthanastaka are by Rupagosvamin, the pupil of 
Krsnacaitanya. The five laharis, namely, Sudha, 
Amrta, Laksmi, Karuna and Ganga laharis, are by 
Jagannathapandita ( 1590- 1665 A.D. ) who was 
honoured as ‘ Panditaraja 3 by the emperor Shah 
Jehan. These lyrics are noted for their lucidity 
and diction. The Anandasagarastava and S'ivot- 
karsam anjari of Nilakanthadiksita (17th cent. A D.), 
are quite famous- The KrsnalTlatarangini of 
Narayanatirtha ( 18th cent. A.D. ) in 12 tarangas 
describes the/ story of Krsna’s exploits. Every 
stanza has a sweetness about it, particularly when 
it is set to music in some special tunes. The verses 
are very popular as they are adaptable also to 
dance and gesticulation. Similar are the composi- 
tions of Muttusvami Diksitar of the 19th cent. These 
are noted for their melody and depth of devotion. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 

Gnomes are short and pithy expressions of 
moral maxims, and didactic compositions are 
intended to give instructions. Thus the line of 
demarcation between the two is very slender. 
Gnomic poetry in Sanskrit is pre-eminently 
didactic. This type of poetry embodies traditional 
wisdom acquired by a close observation of 
men, their manners and morals, and therefore can 
be called Ethical Poetry ■ A special feature of 
this poetry is that it consists of verses which are in 
the form of self-contained general statements. 

To give a brief survey of this class of Sanskrit 
Poetry, we must start from the oldest Sanskrit 
literature available. Thus in the Rgveda we first 
come across moral stanzas which gradually grow 
to abundance in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Upa- 
nisads, and the Gita. In the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, the scope for such stanzas being 
wider, we find them in polished forms treating of 
a variety of subjects such as current ethics, joys 
and sorrows of life, follies of men and women, 
fickleness of power and wealth, inefficacy of mere 
human efforts, etc- We may mention next the 
Dhammapada as it is full of very fine maxims; and 
also the Pancatantra which abounds in wise 
sayings. The dramas and kavyas of every one of 
the Indian poets contain a number of beautiful 
and impressive reflections on various aspects and 
problems of life and men, which almost invariably 
tend towards moralising. The appeal such stanzas 
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h?d for people w&s naturally great and therefore, 
in due time, compilations of stanzas of different 
pcets were made and thus such works as the Sad- 

UKT.KARNAMRTA, S'ARNGADHARAPADDHATI, KaVIN- 

dravacanasamuccaya, SubhasitavalT, etc., came 
into being. Side by side, a good number of 
original works was produced by individual writers 
and most of them have been quite popular. 

The Canakya Nitisara attributed to Canakya 
contains 340 verses which deal with some general 
rules of conduct. Other versions and abridge- 
ments of this work have come down to us under 
the titles of Canakya S'ataka, Laghu Canakya, 
Vrddha Canakya, Rajaniti Samugcaya, . and 
CanakyarajanTti. All these seem to be mere 
compilations. The identity of this author with 
the author of the Arthas'astra is disputed. Keith 
says — ‘That it was composed by Canakya, the 
minister of Candragupta, is absurd.’ The Nrn- 
dvisastika of Sundarapanclya (500 A.D.) is a fine 
didactic work of 120 stanzas in the Arya metre. 
The author, who, in all likelihood was a native of 
Madurai, the capital of the Pandyas, must have 
been prior to the author of the Pancatantra and 
Rumania ( 7th cent. ), who quote from this work. 
So he is assigned to the period between the 4th 
and 6th century <-\.D. The S'isyalekhadharma- 
kavya is by /Candragomi'n (470 A.D. ), author of 
the Candra vyakarana. It is in the form of a letter 
addressed to prince Ratnaldrti and dwells in 114 
verses on the evanescence of worldly treasures in 
the Buddhistic manner. 

The NTtis'Ataka of Bhartrhari is the most 
popular acd perhaps the best also among the 
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works of this class. It is divided into 10 paddhatis 
dealing with ignorance, learning, self-respect, 
wealth, the wicked, the virtuous and so on. It is 
of high literary value and widely studied. Its 
stanzas, each one forming a unit by itself, are 
committed to memory and frequently quoted. 
Similar is the Vairagyas'ataka of the same author. 
Although according to tradition all the stanzas of 
these two S’atakas and also those of the author’s 
S'rhgaras'ataka are Bhartrhari’s own compositions, 
there is a view that they are only collections and 
that only some of the verses there-of are his. 

The Bodhicaryavatara of S’ antideva ( c. 600 

A.D.) is a popular work enumerating the duties of 

a Bodhisattva, particularly laying stress on love 

for mankind. The Siksasamuccaya and the 
. % 

Sutrasamuccaya are by the same author. 

The Nitisara of Ghaiakarpara who is 
believed to be the contemporary of Kalidasa, is an 
amusing didactic poem in 21 verses in the form of 
a dialogue between a hog and a lion. 

The Mohamudgara of S ahkaracarya already 
mentioned under lyric poetry, the M'atas'lokT and 
some shorter poems ascribed to the same author- 
ship are chiefly didactic in their import. 

The KuttinTmata, also called S'ambhalT- 
mata, is in the form of a manual for courtesans. 
It is by Damodaragupta who was a minister of 
king Jayaplda of Kashmir ( 779 813 A.D. ). 
Numerous citations from this work are found in 
the anthologies. 

Bhallatas'ataka of Bhaliata, written during 
the rule of king S'ankaravarman of Kashmir 
(884-902 A.D.) has a satirical tone and ridicules 
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undiscrimmating' patrons, although it dwells on 

morals. His verses are quoted by Abhinavagupta, 

Ksemendra and Mammata. 

♦ 

The Subhasitaratnasandoha was written in 
994 A.D. in 32 chapters by Xmitagati, a Jain 
writer. It deals with the rules of good conduct, 
but criticises Hindu practices and gods. The 
Dharmaprakas'ika of the same writer, written in 
1014 A.D., is a direct attack on Hinduism. 

A number of didactic works have been written 

by Ksemendra (c. 11th cent. A.D.), the polymoth 

of Kashmir. His Kalavilasa in 10 chapters deals 

with the follies of men. His Carugarya is in 100 

verses about the rules of good conduct, while the 

Caturvargasangraha is an admirable exposition 

of the four Purusarthas. namely, Dharma, Artha, 

Kama and Moksa. The Sevyasevakopades'A, 

another work of his in 61 stanzas, is in the form 

of an advice to the masters and their servants. 

His Darpadalana, which has 7 chapters, condemns 

pride arising from the hseven different causes, 

viz., noble birth, riches, learning, beauty, valour, 

charity and asceticism. In the 8 chapters of his 

Samayamatrka, Ksemendra deals with the wiles 

• ' • 

of harlots. 

The Anyoktimuktalatas'ataka containing 
108 stanzas by S'ambhu whose patron was Harsa 
of Kashmir (<1089-1101 A.D.), employs anyokti to 
ridicule the follies of men. 

The Mugdhopades'a (1150 A.D.) by Jalhana, 
the author of Somapalavilasa, contains only 66 

l. m crrerar I 
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stanzas and, like Ksemendra’s Samayaraatrka, 
warns against the wiles of harlots. 

The Santis' atak a or Silhana-S'ataka by 

Silhana of Kasmir is in imitation of Bhartrhari’s 
• • 

work. It is quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta com- 
posed in 1205 A. D. It deals with the need to 
practise mental peace- 

The S'rngara-vairagya-taranginT of Soma- 
prabhacarya, composed in 1276 A. D., dwells on 
the disadvantages of delighting in the love of 
women and the advantages of living a detached 
life. The work consists of 46 stanzas of a twofold 
meaning. 

The SubhasitanIvi of Venkatanatha or 
Vedanta Des'ika ( 1268-1369 A. D.) is an original 
didactic work in 145 stanzas divided into 12 
sections and sets forth rules of good behaviour. 
The Vairagyapancaka consisting of only five 
stanzas is in the form of a gentle satire and speaks 

of the need for practising detachment. 

• • • * . 

The NTtimanjarT of Dya Dviveda, written 
towards the close of the 15th cent. A. D., is an 
interesting and instructive work illustrating about 
200 verses of maxims by tales culled from the 
commentary of Sayana on the Vedas. 

The Drstantas'ataka is by Kusumadeva. He 
is earlier than Vallabhadeva (15th cent. A.D.) who 
quotes from it in his Subhasitavali. Each stanza 
of this work embodies a maxim of life and an 
appropriate illustration of it. 

The NTti, S'rngajra and Vairagya s'atakas 
of Dhanadaraja son of Dehala are far inferior to 

20 
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the s'atakas of Bbartrhari whom he has clearly 

imitated. They were composed in 1434 A.D. 

* , 

The Bhaminivilasa of_ Jagannathapandita 
(1590-1655 A.D.), the famous Ala'nkarika, is a work 
dealing with anyokti , s' r ft gar a, karma and s’ anti 
in four ullasas of 101, 100, 19, and 32 stanzas 
respectively. It is in a natural but vigorous style. 
The poem is said to have been named after his wife 
Bhaminl whose death had filled him with grief. 

The Upades'a-s'ataka of Gumani and the 
Subha sit a-kaustub ha of Venkatadhvarin (17th 
cent.) offer to instruct people on good conduct. 

The S'antjvilasa and the Vairagyas'ataka 
of Nilakanthadiksita (17th cent. A.D.) set forth 
the advantages of tranquility and renunciation in 
51 and 100 stanzas respectively. Of great ethical 
interest is the Sabharanjana-s'ataka of the same 
writer. His Kalividambana exposes the several 
vices of the Kali age in about a hundred satirical 
and pithy verses. His Anyapades'a-s'ataka is a 
satire on human weaknesses; but, by employing 
myapades a, it gives lessons on good conduct. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CAMPU 

w 

The type of literature known as Campu is in 
the form of prose interspersed with verse. This 
form is expected to provide full scope for the poet 
to reveal his talents freely and entertain the reader 
with varying melodies. Bhoja compares this 
admixture of prose and poetry to a happy blend- 
ing of vocal and instrumental music, 1 while Veh- 
kaiadhavarin considers it a combination of grapes 
and honey. 3 We have plenty of passages where 
prose comes in between verses in the Vedic Akhya- 
nas, in the Buddhistic Jatakas, in the Puranas 
and in the fables. But it is difficult to say that 
these mark the beginnings of the campu, because, 
although the form is there, intrinsically there is 
nothing original or novel in them to lead to the 
development of the campu species in which the 
combination is of the ornate kind of prose and 
poetry. 

The word campu is derived from the root 
(10 u.—to go; to move) and is generally used in the 
feminine. Dandin recognises this campu type of 
composition in his Kavyadars'a (I 81) where he 
gives the definition From 

this it is obvious that the Campukavyas were in 
existence even before him, i.e., in the 6th cent. at 
the latest. But no Campu-kavya as such belonging 

— Campu-Ramayana I 3, 

2 . mi w ft * 4 

3. that which moves smoothly. 
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to that period has come down to us, although 
actual Gampu-like compositions of the early 
centuries of the Christian era have been preserved 
in the inscribed Pars'astis of Harisena and several 
others. The Gampu-kavyas we now have are 
all of a period later than the 9th cent. A.D. ; 

The Nalacampu or the Damayantikatha by 
Trivikramabhatta (c. 900 A.D.) is the oldest 
campu that has come down to us. It deals with the 
story of NaJa and Damayanti and stops with 7 
chapters in an unfinished state. It is said that a 
poet challenged Trivikrama’s father in his absence 
and that as a sequel to it the son began composing 
extempore the Nala-campu and stopped with seven 
chapters, leaving the work incomplete, when the 
father himself came there. The style of the author 
is an involved one, as he imitates Bana and Suban- 
dhu. The advice of the minister Salahkayana to 
Nala is clearly an imitation of the S'ukanasopa- 
des'a in Bana’s KadambarL By comparing the 
dawn to the confluence of the Yamuna and Gangs 
rivers he has come to be known as Yamuna-Trivi- 
krama. His work has Haracaranasaroja as its 
mark. Valmlki, Vyasa, Bana and Gunadhya are 
mentioned in the prefatory portion of the work. 
The poet himself, known also as Simhaditya, is 
mentioned there as the son of Nemaditya af S'an- 
dilya gotra. tie is the author also of the Mada- 
lasa-campu and the Nausari grant (dated 915 A.D.) 
of the Rastrakuta king Indra III. This fixes up 
his date as the early years of the 10th cent. AD. 

The Y as'astilaka-c ampu or Yas'odharacarita 
is an extensive work in 8 As'vasas, written in 959 
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A.D., by the Digam bara Jairia So made va or Soma- 
prabhasuri who was patronised by the eldest son 
of the Calukya Arikesarin III, a feudatory of the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna. It relates the story of 
Yas'odhara who was the lord of Avanti, the machi- 
nations of his wife, his repeated births and final 
conversion to the Jaina faith. The last 3 chapters 
of the work are in the form of a hand-book of 
Jaina ethics. The author mentions the names of 
some ancient poets whose names we have yet to 
hear elsewhere. His another work Nitivakyamrta 
follows Canakya’s Arthas'astra. 

The Jivandhara-campu by Haricandra is 
assigned to the 6th eent. A.D. by some scholars, 
while Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri holds that this 
author lived after 900 A.D. Of course one 
Haricandra is spoken of as a celebrated author by 
Bana, but it is not certain that he is the same as 
the author of the Jivandhara-campu. His identity 
with the author of the Dharmas'armabhyudaya is 
also disputed. The subject matter of this campu 
is the story of Jlvandhara based on the Uttara- 
purana of Gunabhadra and is divided into 11 
lambakas. 

The Campu-ramayana, or the Bhoja-campu as 
it is also called, is the most popular among campu 
works. It is ascribed to Bhoja’s authorship only 
up to the end of the Sundarakanda* The subse- 
quent Yuddhakanda is by Laksmana, author of 
the Bharata campu-tilaka. The sequel to this 
work embracing the Uttara-kanda is called Uttara- 
campu. Many Uttara-campus by different writers 
are available. The view that the Campu-rama- 
yana is the work of Bhoja (of Dhara) is probably. 
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wrong; for, the colophon of the work simply states 

that it is £ \ The exact name of the 

author is not mentioned. But at the beginning of 
the Yuddhakanda, its author Laksmana clearly 
states that the earlier kandas were : composed by 
Bhoja, which we may accept as quite reliable. 
Then comes the question ‘Who is this Bhoja?’ 
He cannot be the same as the author of the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, S'rhgaraprakas'a etc., as 
the colophons of these works are not the same as 
that of the Campu-ramayana. Cf. 

b) sft 

n # sft 

The Sarasvatikanthabharana, S'rhgaraprakas'a and 
Other works are assigned to Bhoja of Dhara. The 
city of Dhara is in Malva, while Vidarbha, of 
which the author of the Campuramayana was king 
is Berar. There is also this geographical difficulty 
to accept the identity- All the same, it is not 
unlikely that the colophon of the Campuramayana 
originally read etc., in order to 

lay stress on the mastery its author had over the 
Yaidarbh! style and that the tern became 

ftV&TST in the hands of later scribes who perhaps 
could not comprehend the real significance of this 
peculiar tern^VAiDARBHi-RAjA . 4 

The Campuramayana is written in the simple 
and graceful Vaidarbhi style. It embodies all the 
Kavyagunas. Its language is fluent but not pedantic. 

4. See our Introduction p.13 f. to the (1963 Edn.) 
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It abounds in alliterations and homely similies. 
Bhoja’s descriptions are highly imaginative. 5 

The Bhagavata-campu in 6 stabakas, narrat- 
ing the story of the Bhagavata, is by the poet 
known only by his title Abhinava Kalidasa. The 
poet is believed to have been in the court of the 
South Indian king Rajas'ekhara (11th cent. A.D.). 
He is also the author of the Abhinava-bharata- 
campu. 

The Udayasundari-katha by Soddhala, a 
ksatriya writer, has already been noticed under 
‘Prose romances.’ This Katha is a campu work, but 
on the model of Bana’s Kadambari. Even here it 
is a parrot that narrates the story. The first 
chapter is autobiographical. Many ancient poets 
are mentioned. There is a very graphic reference 
6 to Abhinanda, Vakpatiraja, Kalidasa and Ban a. 
This Campu has ‘ Saras vatas'ri ’ as its mark. 

The Ramanujacampu describes the life and 
achievements of Ramanuja, the well known expo- 
nent of the Vis'istadvaita, in an elegant style. It 
was produced by one Ramanujacarya of the 16th 
cent. A.D. The Campubharata of Anantabhatta 
relating to the story of the Mahabharata in 1 2 
stabakas belongs to the same period. . Being a 
brief summary of the elaborate Mahabharata, it is 
a very popular work. A Bhagavatacampu is also 
his and it is said to have been composed to com- 
pete with Abhinava Kalidasa’s work of the same 

mm ^ m 5 n 
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name. Anantabhatta has to be assigned to a 
period not later than the 15th cent. A.D. as he is 
quoted by Narayanabhatta of Malabar ( 1560-1646 
A.D.) who has written the Narayanlya noticed 
earlier* 

The Nilakanthavijayacampu of NTlakantha 
DIksita, a work in 5 chapters, describes in a ped- 
antic language how Nilakantha (S4va) became 
Nila-kantha (blue-necked). The poet himself says 
that the work was completed in 1657 A.D. He is 
the author of 14 works of which 3 are technical. 
His two Mahakavyas and seven lyrical and didactic 
works have already been noticed. His Nala* 
carita-nataka, a play in seven acts has not yet 
been published. . ' 

The V is' vagunadars'a-campu of Venkata-, 
dhvarin is an original work both in form and spirit. 
It presents a very vivid picture of the good and 
bad aspects of men and their manners and customs 
in the several parts of South India during his 
time. Men of all ranks and professions are criti- 
cised and their weaknesses are exposed through 
the conversation of two Gandharvas named 
Vis'vavasu and Krs'anu in the course of an aerial 

'9 > 

journey they undertake. Another work of the 
same author is Varadabhyudaya or Hastigiri- 
campu in praise of the deity Varadaraja of Kane?. 
His Uttara^campu dealing with the story of the 
Ultarakanda of the Ramayana is incomplete. His 
SVinivasa-campu, in glorification of the deity 
Vehkates'vara on the Tirupati Hills, is in two 
parts of five Ucchvasas each. The style of this 
work is highly artificial and exhibits the author’s 
skill in handling the s'abdalankaras and bandhas. 
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MINOR CAMPOS 

The above is a’ brief survey of only such of the 
Campus which are of a literary value. Besides 
these, there are many minor Campu works. We 
notice some of them here. 

The Gangavams'anucarita by Vasudeva- 
ratha ( c. 1420 A.D.) gives an account of the Ganga 
dynasty which ruled over the Kalinga. The 
Varadambikaparjnayacampu by Tirumalamba, the 
queen of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagar, describes the 
marriage of princess Varadambika with her own 
husband. The Pancalisvayamvaracampu is by 
Narayanabhatta ( c. 1600 A.D. ) of Malabar. The 
Anandakandacampu describing Krsna’s exploits in 
his childhood was written in 1632 A.D. by Mitra- 
mis’ra, author of the law book Vlramitrodaya. 
Cidambara ( 16th cent. A.D. ), the author of the 
Raghavapandaviya, has written two campus, viz., 
1. the Bhagavatacampu and 2^ the Pancakalyana- 
campu simultaneously describing the marriages of 
Rama, Krsna Visnu, S'iva and Skanda. S'esa- 
krsna of the same” period described the bringing 
down of the celestial Parijata tree to the earth in 
his Parijataharana- campu. Cakrakavi wrote 
about 1653 A.D. his Draupadiparinaya-campu. 
The Citracampu of Banes' vara Vidyaiankara 
(c. 1700 A.D.) is a quasi historical work containing 
a description of a pilgrimage tour of Citrasena, a 
Maharaja of Burdvan. The work mainly deals 
with the spiritual journey of the soul according to 
Bengal Vaisnavism. The Kumar as ambhava-campu 
by Raja S'erfoji of Tanjore (19th cent. A.D. ) is a 
summary of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, 

21 
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1. THE ORIGIN OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

The Drama is an important branch of Sanskrit 
literature in as much as it throws plenty of light 
on our social customs during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. The master pieces of the 
Sanskrit drama which are also the earliest we, 
possess belong to the post Epic period. Thus the 
Sanskrit drama, with its first appearance in the 
history of literature, is already perfect. Its form 
is settled and it does not subsequently undergo 
any important modification. Although its form 
may be traced to the dialogue hymns of the Rgveda, 
the wide gap of thousands of years between those 
hymns and the earliest available acted drama has 
Wrapt the origin of the drama in obscurity. 

• • S | 

j o Greek Origin — Subsequent to A 1 e x a n d e r’s 
invasion, the Greek dramas were being often staged 
in the courts of Indian kings. Curiously enough 
the Greek plays resemble the Indian plays in out- 
ward form. Both of them are divided into acts 
which are generally five in number. All the 
actors depart from the stage at the end of each' 
act. Entry of a new character is hinted at by a 
character already present on the stage. In 
addition to these resemblances, the use of the word 
Yavanika in the Sanskrit dramas for curtain on 
the stage, — Yavana being connected with Ionian, - 
and also the introduction of Yavana girls as 
attendants on the Hindu heroes led to the view 
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that the Indian drama had come under Greek 

* 

influence and that the earliest plays in India were 
modelled upon Greek plays. This ‘Greek Origin’ 
was once widely accepted. But, later, it was shown 
' that the differences between the Indian and the 
Greek drama are more fundamental than the 
resemblance. The two differ both in agreement 
and principle. The Greeks recognise whereas 
the Hindus ignore the unity of time and place. 
The Hindus recognise what may be termed as the 
unity of Rasa, which is nowhere of conspicuous 
appearance in the Greek drama. The Chorus of 
the Greek drama is entirely unknown in India. 
The happy blending of comic and tragic incidence 
which is characteristic of Indian plays is altogether 
against the rules of the Greek stage. The key- 
note of Greek poetry is pride of life and joy, but 
Sanskrit dramas, though they invariably end well, 
generally have an ascetic implication and seem to 
hint at the vanity of life. Besides this, the refer- 
ence to drama in the Mahabbasya of Patanjali 
(2nd cent. B C-) and the discovery of the plays of 
Bhasa who is generally assigned to a still earlier 
period than Patanjali, go against this ‘theory of 
Greek origin ’ as the advent Of Greeks in India 
belongs to a later period. 

If the Indian drama is of indigenous growth 
as it is now admitted practically by all, it must 
have . undergone a long course of development 
before it reached such perfection as is found for 
instance in Kalidasa’s works. But there is nothing 
which stands to the classical drama in the same 
relation as the early epics, for instance, stand to the 
later court poetry. It is however certain that 
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such earlier forms did exist. They were either 
not committed to writing or disappeared in the 
course of history. Although no direct evidence of 
this growth is available, the indirect evidence is 
fairly plentiful; for instance, Panini refers to Nata- 

sutras. Cf., — (4—3-1 10); 

(4-3-111). Again Patanjali refers 

S • ' " * . ft *• 

to more than one play as being well known in his 
time, e.g. Kamsavadha and Balibandha. These 
are indirect evidences to indicate the great 
antiquity of the Indian drama. 

Traditional Account — Tradition ascribes the 
origin of dramatic representation to Bharata who 
is supposed to have received knowledge of the art 
directly from Brahma, the Creator. The term 
Bharata signifies an actor, but, it is doubtful 
whether this sense is primary or only derived from 
the name of an old teacher of the scenic art. There 
Still exists an extensive work in Epic verse called 
the Natyas'astra ascribed to Bharata. Though an 
old treatise, it can hardly be assigned to an earlier 
period than some centuries after the Christian Era, 
and not improbably it is a revised edition of an 
old Natya-sutra. 

According to a statement in the Natyas'astra, 
at the request of the gods Brahma created the fifth 
Veda called (he Natyaveda taking the element of 
recitation from the Rgveda, music from the Sama~' 
veda, action from the Yajurveda and Rasa from 
the Atharvaveda. Siva and Par vat! provided 
their tandava and lasya dances respectively of 
violent and tender emotions. Visnu contributed 
thd four kinds of dramatic styles and Vis'vakarma, 
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the divine architect, constructed a theatre in 
Paradise. Then Brahma instructed Bharata in the 
art of Natya. 

Religious or Ritualistic Origin — Scholars have 
tried to trace the later classical drama to the 
ancient vedic literature. That literature contains 
certain compositions over a dozen, which are some- 
what dramatic in character. . In the Rgveda, for 
example, there are hymns in the form of dialogues 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
parts assigned to separate actors,' would make 
miniature plays, e.g., the dialogues of Yama and 
Yam! and of Orvas'I and Pururavas. In the Yajur- 
veda and the Brahmanas, near alike to it in several 
respects, we have, in connection with certain ritu- 
alistic practices, performances more or less drama- 
tic in character; again in the Samaveda we have 
the art of music cultivated to a considerable extent, 
an art whose assistance to stage is well recognised. 
It is always well-known that early forms of wor- 
ship everywhere generally include what may be 
described as the source of the dramatic action. If 
all these were substantiated, it would prove that 
the Indian drama had its origin in ritual or 
religion. We cannot question this conclusion, but it 
has to be remarked that the Sanskrit drama as it is 
now found, does not probably go back for its 
source to this early Vedic age. What seems to 
have happened is that the germs of the drama as 
found in those early times died out and we have 
consequently to look for the source of our drama 
elsewhere, because later Vedic literature contains 
relatively less dramatic material than the earlier 
ones; for example, while in the Rgveda we have a 
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dozen Suktas dramatically performed, in the 
Atharva-veda we have only one. 

Secular Origin — Professors Konow, Pischel, and 
Luders trace the origin of the Sanskrit drama to 
the Dumb show , the Puppet plays and the Shadow 
plays respectively. These views, suggesting a 
secular origin to the Sanskrit drama are rejected 
by Dr. Keith as unhistorical. 

Origin in Krishna Legends— Dr. Keith views the 
question in his own way and observes ‘............the 

balance of probability therefore is that the Sanskrit 
Drama came into being shortly after if not before 
the middle of the 2nd century B.C. and that it 
was evoked by the combination of epic recitations 
with the dramatic moment of the Krsna legends 

* This view cannot stand, as it has been 

shown earlier that the Sanskrit Drama was in 
existence long before the 2nd century B.C. 

Popular Origin— What is more probable is that 
the Sanskrit drama, as now found, had not its 
beginning in the ancient priestly practices but 
rather in the popular entertainments of olden 
times. The arguments in favour of this view are — 

1. The nomenclature of the drama.— The 
very root f or example is Prakrt being the equi- 
valent of Sanskrit As other examples of this 
popular influence in the Sanskrit drama we may 
mention ruftw/' the assistant to the stage-manager, 
which is really the corruption of Sanskrit and 
1R which is obviously the Prakrt of *rr=r- 

2. The rather plentiful use of the Prakrts in 

the dramas — This would be inexplicable if the 
classical drama w r ere not directly connected with 
a popular institution. - : 
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3. The designation of the Sutradhara, Stage- 
manager. — The word literally means ‘holder of 
a string* and should have been borrowed from the 
puppet play, an ancient form of popular amuse- 
ment in India. 

4. The introduction of a Brahmin talking 
Prakrt, as the Vidusaka. — Although he contributes 
to the mirth of the audience, .he often occupies a 
position which is not in conformity with his caste 
dignity. Such a position is easily understood in 
the popular drama, but it is hard to explain if we 
assume that the Sanskrit drama was Brahminic in 
its source. 

♦ • » 

/ • * ■ *. • 

This however should not be understood as 
suggesting that Indian drama was secular in its 
origin. Though popular, it was yet religious. 
This may be inferred for instance from the Nand! 
which is something more than the mere bene- 
diction commonly found at the beginning of 
Sanskrit works. It really forms a part of an intro- 
ductory religious ceremony as is shown by the ex- 
pression :trf% I Patanjali as already stated 

alludes to plays like Kamsavadha. This popular 
religious drama received literary development in 
course of time and attained perfection in the plays 
of Kalidasa. 

% 

2. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

1 • 1 • • \ ^ • • • 

This popular religious drama received literary 
development in course of time. Its original 
nomenclature and general character had by that 
time been too well established to be changed 
through the influence of its new sorroundings. As 
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regards the exact, period of this development we 
know that some kind of religious drama existed as 
early as Panini (350 B.C.) and that works of the 
classical secular type were in existence in the 
Kushan period (75A.D.). At the same time 
between the two dates the form of the classical 
drama was evolved. From the manner in which 
Sanskrit is mixed with Prakrt in extant plays it 
would seem that the drama assumed its final shape 
at' a period when the educated classes were in the 
habit of using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of 
communication while the uneducated classes, 
though not using Sanskrit, fully understood it. 
This development took place; as indeed in the case 
of classical literature, generally under royal 
patronage. 

The plays were most frequently performed in 
palaces. The characters are usually kings and 
queens and persons of the court. The dramatists 
were usually court poets and the authorship of a 
number of plays is ascribed to the kings themselves, 
as in the case of S ri Harsa. 


The popular drama did not cease to exist 
because it assumed a more polished form at courts. 
While the works of a Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti were 
being performed before a courtly audience in the 
palaces, the , popular plays were appealing to 
humble folk 'in the open air. They still survive 
under the names of Yatras and Yaksaganas which 
name also declares their religious^ origin. The 
plots too of these plays are still religious and there 
can be no doubt that in India as in Europe the 
theatre had its origin in religion. 
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3. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

* • 

The following are the characteristic features 
of the Sanskrit drama— 

1. The absence of Tragedy— Tragedy, as it is 
commonly understood, is not to be found in 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. The tragic tension 
may be there, but only the tragic end is always 
absent. This is probably to be accounted for by 
the principle of Hindu ethics that virtue should 
triumph over vice, and the age-long belief in die 
grace of gods who would interfere with the daily 
life of their devotees and save them in times of 
dire distress. 

2. The Dialogue — This is invariably carried 
on in prose interspersed with lyrical stanzas depict- 
ing some natural scene or some mental or physical 
attitude. This means that the Indian drama is of 
lyric and not of epic origin. The actual plays are 
essentially lyrical. Their frame-work consists of 
a number of little poems about the beauties of 
Nature or personal feelings. The prose dialogue 
was probably left to improvisation as is the case 
even now in the popular plays. Then it is 
probable that the drama arose from songs 
associated with Abhinaya. 

3. The mixed nature of its language — This is 
the most striking feature of the Indian drama. It 
can hardly be doubted that at the time when such 
dramas were first composed, the Prakrts were oral 
vernaculars, though in the course of the develop- 
ment of the scenic art, they became mixed for 
dramatic purposes. 

22 
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\ 4. Division into Acts— A Sanskrit play is 

divided into acts each forming as it were a chapter 
in the story. Generally the hero appears in each 
act and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have departed from the stage. The unity 
of time is generally preserved only within each act 
in. which only the actions of a single day are to be 
exhibited. . The audience is familiarised with 
events which take place between two acts by 
means of interludes which are of the form of 
monologues or dialogues. The unity of place is 
not observed. We may, if we like, divide an act 
into scenes but no such division is explicity indi- 
cated and the stage is never left vacant till the end 
of the act. Generally the unity of place also may 
be said to be respected within the limits of an act. 
The Indian poet was more eager to secure unity 
of Rasa. 

5. Prologue —This is intended to set the plot 
in motion and the dialogue in it is adjusted accord- 
ingly. Some of the prologues introduce the sing- 
ing of some song. It is again to delay the com- 
mencement of the actual play till the arrival of the 
distinguished^ patron to witness the performance 
from the beginning and, at the same time, to keep 
the audience engaged till then. 

6. Theatrical arrangements— As regards theatri- 
cal arrangements, the standard seems never to 
have risen much above the level of religious specta- 
cles mentioned by Patanjali. It is somewhat 
curious that while there are minute stage directions 
about dress, abhinaya etc., nothing is said in this 
way regarding change of scene even at the end of 
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acts. The stage scenery and decoration must 
accordingly have been of a very simple character. 

7. Artistic merits — The merits of an Indian 
drama are more artistic than natural. There is of 
cousre in best specimens much freshness and 
spontaneity, but yet, on the whole, we feel the 
dramatist was self-conscious while composing his 
works. This is only in consonance with the rest 
of the Sanskrit literature, such as the Court Epic. 
The learned character of the authors, the literary 
language used and the conventional life of the 
courts in which the classical drama flourished, — all 
explain this, peculiar feature. One of Kalidasa’s 
excellences is that though pressed by these circum- 
stances his poetry contains much evidence of first 
hand observation of men and things. 

» 

4. AIM OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

Naturally as students of English, we compare 
Shakespeare with our dramatists. It is not at all 
improper to compare two literatures so distant as 
these in time as well as in place; but in all such 
comparisons it is necessary to guard overselves 
against a possible mistake. We often assume that 
literary standards are of absolute value. It is 
wrong. Every nation develops its own ideal of 
art and it would be quite unreasonable to judge 
one author by standards which he did not recog- 
nise and perhaps deliberately set aside. We must 
admit that there is scope for diversity of ideal 
especially in a subject like art. If so what is the 
ideal of the Sanskrit drama ? The answer to this 
question is contained in the word Rasa. Rasa 
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generally denotes an emotional state. It also 
means an inner attitude of detached joy. It is only 
to the latter that the term Rasa is strictly appli- 
cable. In the other sense, the word to be used is 
Bhava, ie., an emotional state not regarded as 
experienced by us but merely as an object of our 
contemplation. This double significance in the 
word Rasa tells us what the theme as well as the 
aim of the Sanskrit poet is. The theme is emotion 
and the aim is so to represent it as to arouse 
in us spectators the kind of detached joy to which 
reference has been made above. This Rasa is 
peculiar in that it is invariably of the nature of 
joy, no matter whether that emotion treats of 
something happy or tragic. The evoking of this 
joyful experience is the first and foremost task of 
a dramatist and the whole technique of his art is 
subordinated to it. All other things like criticisms 
of life, portraying the character, etc., proceed 
to the background. Here we see the difference 
between Shakespeare and the Indian dramatist. 
Shakespeare works in the forefornt the character 
drawing. With the recognition of this difference 
in ideals, comparison of English and Indian litera- 
tures become profitable to us. 

* • • # 

5. TYPES OF THE DRAMA 

Licerary/ compositions in Sanskrit are of two 
types, viz-, Sravya and Drs'ya. The Sravya group 
comprises of works in prose and poetry while the 
Drs'ya group of dramatic compositions. Dramas, 
in’ Sanskrit are of two broad varieties — Rupakas 
and Uparupakas. Rupakas are of ten kinds — 
l)Nataka 2) Prakarana 3) Bhana 4) Prahasana 
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5) Dima 6) Vyayoga 7) Samavakara 8) VithI 
9) Anka and 10) Ihamrga. Uparupakas are of 18 
kinds — 1) Natika 2) Trotaka 3) Go.sthi 4) Sat taka 
5) Natyarasaka 6) Prastbana 7) Ullapya 8) Kavya 
9) Prenkhana 10) Rasaka 11) Samlapaka 12) Sri- 
gadita 13)*S'ilpaka 14) Vilasita 15)_Durmallika 
16) Prakarani 17) Hallis'a and 18) Bhanika. 

It has been universally accepted that the 
Nataka ranks first amongst all varieties of literary 
compositions. ‘Natakantam kavitvam’ is a well 
known adage. ‘ Kavyesu natakam ramyam’ also 
goes to substantiate the same. In Kalidasa’s own 
words, the drama is the one entertainment to 
people of varied tastes. 1 

Bharata sets forth the purpose of dramatic 
representation thus — 

snwki sftarafaf cnfercm. i 

isctn. I! 

— Natyas'astra I 1 14 & 115 

The existing dramatic literature . is not very 
extensive. The reason for the scarcity is partly 
that this kind of composition appealed to a limited 
class of highly cultivated taste. We should also 
remember' that the growth of this literature was 
checked several centuries ago owing to (1) the 
invasion of the Mahomedans which unsettled 
the country and (2) the growth of literature in the 
regional languages towards which some of the best 
readers and writers have been drawn. 



CHAPTER XI 

DRAMATISTS UPTO FIFTH CENT. A.D, 

I. BHASA 

. The Bhasa problem 

Bhasa was known only by reputation through 
several references to him by merited writers such 
as Kalidasa and Bana until 1912 when the late 
Pandit Ganapati S'astri of Trivandrum published 
the following thirteen Sanskrit plays — 

a) Based on the Brihatkatha : 

1. Pratijnayaugandharayana 2. Svapna- 
vasavadatta and 3. Avimaraka. 

* 

b) Based on the Ramayana: 

4. Pratimanataka and 5. Abhisekanataka. 

c) Based on the Mahabharata: < 

6. Mad hyamavya yoga 7. Pancaratra 

8. Duta-Vakya 9. Duta-Ghatotkaca 
10. Karna-bhara and 11, Urubhahga. 

d) Based on Krishna's story : 12- Balacarita. 

e) Based on folk-lore : 13. Carudatta (a fragment). 

None of these plays bore the name of the 
author. Hence the learned editor, adducing some 
arguments, put forth his view that — 

(1) All the thirteen plays formed the work of 
one and the same author; and (2) that he was the 
great Bhasa owned by Sana and Kalidasa as their 
worthy predecessor. 

(1) All the thirteen plays are by a single author — 
A close examination of these plays reveal that 
there are some common features among them*— 
All the plays begin with the stage direction 
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?TcF: q^R:’. After this a benedictory verse is 

found, with which the Sutradkara commences the 
prologue of the play. But the classical plays open 
with the benedictory verse, after which the Sutra- 
dhara is introduced with the direction cTct: nfosrfct 
SjpTR: ! A strange feature of the opening stage- 
direction in all these Trivandrum plays is the 
repetition of the same idea in 3?.% and cRT: I The 
customary practice of mentioning the names of 
the author of the play, his patron, etc., in the 
prologue is totally absent in these plays. Prologues 
usually called ertrrt are called here. The 
Bharatavakya is the same in most of these plays. 
The style and language of all these plays are 
strikingly similar. In many of these plays the 
device of £ Unintentional dramatic replies * 
(Termer) and the figure of speech gg;r for the open- 
ing verse, are used. The same names of minor 
characters, the same type of grammatical irregu- 
larities, the same ideas, sentences and expressions 
repeat themselves. Bharata’s rules of dramaturgy 
are not observed in these plays in as much as 
deaths, duels and battles are shown and water is 
actually brought on the stage. Stage-directions 
are many a time wanting and to be supplied by 
the readers. The directions given are very brief 
and indicate rapid action, as in c Exit and re-enter \ 
The names of the plays are to be found only at 
the end. (in the colophon). These striking simi- 
larities in the thirteen plays naturally point to 
their common authorship. 

(2) Bhasa is the author of ail these plays — 

A careful study of these plays further reveal that 
(a) The grammatical and dramaturgical rules of 
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Panin! and Bharata are not applicable to them 
which fact shows that they must have been com- 
posed before those rules were framed, (b) The 
frequent use of the expletives % 5 etc. in the 
s'lokas, the large number of the Anustubh metre, 
the simplicity of diction (many a time inadequate 
to bring out the ideas intended), and the absence 
of the classical figures of speech take them nearer 
the epic style of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. (c) Many of the ideas contained in these 
plays are to be seen in the works of Kalidasa, 
As'vaghosa, S'udraka, Vis'akhadatta and many 
others, who owe their indebtedness to the author 
of them. These and similar facts establish the 

antiquity of these plays. 

Among these thirteen plays, there is one by 
name Svapnavasavadatta which is ascribed to 
Bhasa by Rajas'ekhara in this stanza of his— 

to: II — 

This coupling of one of the plays with the 
name of Bhasa establishes that all the other works 
too ( claiming common authorship ) must be by 
Bhasa, who alone has to his credit a nataka-cakra. 

Bana observes in his Harsacarita that ‘Bhasa 
gained as much fame, by his plays begun by the 
stage-directory , containing many and varying 
characters and stirring dramatic episodes, as by 
(the erection of) temples constructed by architects, 
with several stories and banners/ 2 The Trivan- 
drum plays have all the above features a nd hence 

2. 1 
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they must be by Bhasa. This Bhasa must be the 
same as the one owned by Kalidasa as his prede- 
cessor in view of the great antiquity of the plays. 

These two views of the Pandit were discussed 
in learned journals by scholars, both Indian and 
foreign. The result was that many concurred 
with the Pandit regarding the common authorship 
of these plays. As regards the- other question 
there came up three different views; viz.,— 

1. All the 13 plays are the works of Bhasa, 

2. None of the 13 plays can be ascribed to Bhasa. 

3. The material available to prove the author- 
ship of the plays is inadequate and hence the 
evidences adduced so far are not at all conclusive. 

Scholars who did not agree with the Pandit 
pointed out that— 

a) The features of Bhasa’s plays mentioned in 
Bana’s verse are found also in many other South 
Indian plays and hence cannot be a conclusive 
proof. 

b) None of the plays can be Bhasa’s; for, the 
Svapnavasavadatta of this group does not con- 
tain the following stanza quoted from Bhasa’s play 
of the same name, by Ramacandra in his Natya- 

darpana— I 

^ SEffffT rRTT || 

These tw r o diverse views, viz., of Ganapati 
Sastri and of those who did not agree with him, 
naturally led to the third view mentioned above 
of a few cautious scholars. 

Arguments and counter arguments defending 
their own stand and refuting their opponents’ were 
put forth by the different groups in a series of 

23 
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articles for a long time. This only made the problem 
of the authorship more and more complicated. 

Thus, to this day, the question of Bhasa’s 
authorship has not been answered conclusively 
and hence it has remained an unsolved problem. 

Date of Bhasa 

Bhasa must be earlier than both Kalidasa and 
Bana who refer to him by name, as observed 
already, and later than Valmiki upon whose 
Ramayana he has drawn for the theme of his two 
dramas, viz., Pratima and Abhiseka. But Kali- 
dasa’s date is still indefinite. Bana’sdate, however, 
is almost definitely known to be the closing part of 
the 6th and the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. 
So Bhasa’s date cannot be later than the 6th 
cent. A.D. As regards the date of Valmiki too, 
scholars differ. Prof. Keith is inclined to think 
that Valmiki lived earlier than the 4th cent. B.C. 
and that those who improved on him were during 
the period 400-200 B.C. , while Prof. Jacobi assigns 
him to a date earlier than 5th cent. B.C. 

These two limits of Bhasa’s date are almost 
universally accepted but there has been much diver- 
sity in the opinion of scholars regarding the exact 
date of Bhasa. Some feel that he should be closer 
to Kalidasa, while others feel that he is closer to 
Valmiki. The learned editor of Trivandrum has 
pointed out that Bhasa must be definitely before 
Panin! and Bharata, as their rules of grammar and 
dramaturgy are not applicable to his plays. Again 
Panini’s date is not known definitely, Keith 
places him in the 4th cent. B.C. Accepting this date 
of Panini, if Bhasa is prior to him, he will have 
to be assigned to the 5th cent. B.C. at the latest. 
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Bhasa and Kalidasa 

Bhasa no doubt has many excellences, but 
occupies a lower place than Kalidasa at any rate. 
The very fact that Bhasa was superceded by 
Kalidasa and that generations of Indian scholars 
almost forgot Bhasa, is a proof that he is not the 
best of Indian poets. The difference lies jn the 
very conception of dramatic literature. To Kalidasa 
or Bhavabhuti Rasa is everything. However much 
Sanskrit dramas may differ in other respects, this 
unity of Rasa is common to them all. In Bhasa 
on the other hand, to speak comparatively, it 
is lacking. In fact, Bhasa has greater claims to be 
compared with dramatists like Shakespeare, who 
excel in sketching character or constructing plots, 
more than maintaining unity of Rasa. Kalidasa’s 
ideal is later and must have taken some time to 
develop. If we make due allowance for growth, 
we cannot but assign to Bhasa a date long anterior 
to Kalidasa. 

Works of Bhasa 

Mention has already been made of the thir- 
teen plays ascribed to Bhasa. Another play called 
Yajnaphalam dealing with the story of the 
Balakanda of the Ramayana has been recently 
published and attributed to Bhasa. There seems 
to be however, a belief that Bhasa wrote as many 
as twenty three dramas. 

About thirteen stray verses are attributed to 
Bhasa. Of them five are found in the S'arnga- 
dharapaddhati, four in the Subhasitavali. three in 
the Saduktikarnamrta and one in the Suktimukta- 
vali. None of these verses is found in any of the 
Bhasa plays dicovered so far. This cannot be a 
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disproof of Bhasa’s authorship of those plays, for, 
we may yet hope to discover more works of Bhasa 
where these verses may be found. 

Bhasa expresses things directly and in a simple 
and lucid language. There is something remark- 
ably charming in every statement of his. His 
humour is subtle and original in appreciation of 
which Jayadeva called him the gentle smile of 
the Goddess of Poetry, , 

Among the above named thirteen plays 
ascribed to Bhasa, the Svapna vasavadatta which 
is considered to be the author’s masterpiece is, in 
fact, a continuation of his other play the Pratjjna- 

yaugandharayanam. The latter is referred to 

* 

in its prologue as a Prakarana by the dramatist, 
perhaps with the intention of making it a long 
play of ten acts. This would have been achieved 
if the Pratijna of four acts and the Svapna of six 
acts were put together. Their theme is the 
story of Udayana,— his marriage with Vasavadatta 
and Padmavati. The Pratijna is really a drama 
of political intrigue in which the minister 
Yaugandharayana is the central figure, but has 
the romance of Udayana’s love and adventure 
interwoven with it. Conspicuously enough both 
Udayana and Vasavadatta do not make their 
appearance even once in the course of the play, 
but a great ^leal about them is told throughout. 
The story is briefly this: — Pradyota Mahasena, 
king of Ujjain, had a daughter named Vasavadatta 
who was to be married. Udayana, king of Vatsa, 
was a suitable bridegroom for her. But the 
two kings were not friendly. So Pradyota cleverly 
trapped Udayana who was proud of his skill in 
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enrapturing elephants by the music of his 'Vina, 
by means of an elephant ruse and took him prisoner. 
This made Yaugandharayana, the minister of 
Udayana, take vows to liberate his master from 
imprisonment in a manner befitting a hero of his 
status. After some time, Pradyota allowed his 
daughter to receive lessons in music from the 
captive Udayana. As a result the two began to 
love each other deeply. In the meanwhile 
Yaugandharayana, putting on several disguises, 
managed to contact his master in prison and 
helped him to elope with Vasavadatta. News of 
this was received by Pradyota a little too late to 
overtake them; Yaugandharayana was somehow 
captured after a battle. Though captured he was 
honoured with the presentation of a vase in 
admiration of his abilities and then set free. 

The play is named after the repeated vows of 
the minister Yaugandharayana. The dramatic 
scene in the palace of Mahasena (II Act) which is 
so true to life, the amusing interlude of the intoxi- 
cated page, and the effective characterisation of 
Yaugandharayana go to make the play interesting. 

The Svapnavasavadatta depicts the story of 
Udayana after his marriage with Vasavadatta. As 
the king lost some of his territories owing to negli- 
gence, being absorbed in his love for Vasavadatta, 
Yaugandharayana adopted a stratagem not only to 
recover them but also to extend the king’s power 
by bringing about a diplomatic marriage between 
him and the Magadha princess Padmavatf Taking 
advantage of a short separation of the king from 
Vasavadatta, he spread a rumour that she perished 
in a wild conflagration along with the minister, 
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while in fact he disguised her as an ordinary lady 
of Avanti, and entrusted her to the care of Padma- 
vatl. In course of time, TJdayana, as he believed 
that Vasavadatta was no more, married Padma- 
vat'i. One evening when Padmavati was not well, 
Udayana went to enquire after her health; but 
finding that she had not yet come there, reposed 
on her couch and went to sleep. Vasavadatta also 
went there to meet Paclmavatl Not being able to 
see in the dim light of the room, that it was the 
king, and not Padmavatt, lying on the couch she 
sat beside the king; but was able to recognise him 
soon. The king was then dreaming of Vasavadatta 
and uttering her name loudly. At once Vasava- 
datta rose up and left the place, lest her stay there 
be known to the king. The king also woke up, had 
just a glimpse of Vasavadatta, but felt that it was 
all a dream. In the meantime Yaugandharayana 
had adopted measures to recover the lost territories 
with the help of the Magadha king. Restoration 
of the kingdom was followed by the reunion of 
the king with Vasavadatta. 

Svapnavasavadatta is a play of fine emotions. 
The nice dream-scene has given the play its pretty 
name c Svapna-nataka,’ although presenting the 
scene of the king’s sleep on the stage is objection- 
able according to conventions. 

The Avi$araka, a play in six acts, depicts 
the love-adventure of the Sauvira king, who, for 
the time being had become an outcaste by the curse 
of a sage. By killing an asura named Avi, he had 
come to be known as Avimaraka. The princess 
Kurangi, daughter of Kuntibhoja, fell in love with 
him when he rescued her from a mad elephant. 
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As a marriage between them was out of question, 
Avimaraka being of a low caste, they had to meet 
stealthily with the contrivance of the maids of the 
princess. This was soon discovered and Avimaraka, 
in utter despair, attempted to commit suicide by 
throwing himself down from a hill. A Vidyadhara 
saved him and gave him a ring by the power of 
which he could secretly enjoy the company of his 
beloved. This again was learnt by Kuntibhoja 
who felt perplexed. But Narada intervened, and 
explained the parentage of Avimaraka who had 
by then comp eted the term of the curse, and 
arranged for the marriage of the loving couple. 

The Pratima-nataka, in seven acts, deals 
with the story of the Ramayana beginning with 
the stopping of Rama’s consecration in the 
Ayodhyakanda and ending with his coronation 
after Ravana was slain in the Yuddhakanda. The 
title of the play is after the original and impressive 
statue-house scene conceived by the dramatist to 
serve as a means to make Bharata know of his 
father’s demise. The dramatist has altered the 
popular story to a considerable extent in order to 
ennoble the character of Bharata, Kaikeyi and Sita 
also. Das'aratha’s death is represented on the 
stage which is against conventional rules. 

The Abhisekanataka , in six acts, supplies 
the episodes of the Kiskindha and Sundara kandas 
omitted in the Pratima and thus begins with the 
consecration of Sugriva and concludes with that 
of Rama, thereby justifying its title. . In this 
play Rama is identified with Visnu, while in the 
Pratima he is only a prince upholding truth and 
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justice. There is the miracle of divided waters in 
this play to enable the monkey hosts to cross the 
ocean. 

The Pancaratra is a play in three acts. 

Although the characters are of the Mahabharata, 

the entire plot is Bhasa’s own. With the episode 

of the gograhana and Abhimanyu’s marriage for the 

frame-work, he introduces a sacrifice performed by 

Duryodhana at the end of which Drona is requested 

to name the guru-daksina he would receive 

from his pupil. Drona who is all along waiting 

for an opportunity somehow to avoid a fratricidal 

war between the Kauravas and Pandavas demands 

♦ 

half of the kingdom for the Pandavas. Duryo- 
dhana agrees to give it if news of the Pandavas 
who were then in Ajnatavasa is brought within 
five nights. Just then a report comes that the 
Klcakas are slain by some one in the capital of 
Virata. Drona infers that the unknown person 
who has committed such a deed must be none 
other than Bhima and undertakes to get news of 
the Pandavas within the stipulated time. Bhlsma 
induces Duryodhana to carry off the cattle of 
Virata who has insulted him by not attending the 
sacrifice. A war between the heroes on the sides 
of Duryodhana and Virata follows. As a result 
the Pandavas are located, Duryodhana, true to 
his word, givek away half his kingdom. 

The play derives its title from the strange 
* five days 5 condition which upsets completely 
the popular story and introduces a revolutionary 
change in altogether avoiding the great Maha- 
bharata war, thereby ennobling the character of 
Duryodhana beyond bounds. Another remarkable 
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feature of this play is that it is a manly play, 
there being no real female character in it. The 
predominent sentiment is Vira which does not 
dilate on any occasion in the course of the play. 

The Madhyamavyayoga, Dutavakya, 
Dutaghatotkaca, Karnabhara and Urubhanga 
are five one-act plays of Bhasa. All these are based 
on the relative episodes found in the Maha- 
bharata. Of these the Dutavakya and Karna- 
bhara have no female characters. The Dutavakya 
deals with Krsna’s mission as an envoy of the 
Pandavas. It contains no Prakrt passages. The 
Karnabhara glorifies Kama’s giving away his coat 
of armour and ear-rings to Indra who begged for 
them in the guise of a Brahmin. The Madhyama- 
vyayoga depicts an amusing circumstance which 
united Bhima with his son Ghatotkaca. The 
Dutaghatotkaca is about Ghatotkaca going as an 
envoy of Krsna to the Kauravas. The Urubhanga 
describes the breaking of the thigh of Duryodhana 
by Bhima during a gada-yuddha. Duryodhana’s 
pathetic death is represented on the stage in this 
play against conventional rules. 

The Balacarita, in five acts, deals with 

Krsna’s birth and his feats in boyhood. Krsna is 

the seventh child of Vasudeva according to this 

play. In many other details also the play differs 

from the storv found in the Harivams'a, Visnu- 

✓ * • ♦ 

purana and Bhagavata, probably because these 
puranas are later in date than the play itself. The 
fight between Arista and Krsna and the deaths of 
Arista and Kamsa are shown on the stage. The 
third Act presents a scene of the Hallis'a dance. 

24 
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The Carudatta is a fragment in four acts 
without the initial and final verses. This is consider- 
ed by some scholars as the source for Sudraka’s 
Mrcchakatika. Carudatta, a merchant impoverish- 
ed by generosity, falls in love with a courtezan 
named Vasantasena. Pursued by the king’s 
brother-in-law, Samsthanaka, Vasantasena takes 
refuge in Carudatta’s house and leaves her gold 
ornaments to his care. In the night the ornaments 
are stolen by a thief Sajjalaka in order to purchase 
thereby the freedom of a slave girl of Vasantasena 
with whom he was in love. In the morning, find- 
ing that the deposited ornaments have been stolen, 
Carudatta sends the necklace of his own wife to 
the courtezan in lieu of the lost ones. Vasantasena, 
who has come to know of the theft already, 
accepts it to have an excuse to meet Carudatta 
once again; and having given away the slave girl 
to Sajjalaka, goes to meet Carudatta- Here the 
play stops abruptly. The Daridracarudatta 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta is probably the same 
as this play of Bhasa. 

2. S'UDRAKA ( 2nd cent, A.D. ? ) 

The Mrcchakatika, a prakarana in ten acts 
by S'udraka, was usually placed at the head of the 
existing dramas, but the publication of Bhasa’s 
Carudatta unsettled the question of its antiquity. 
Indeed the fact that Kalidasa, in referring to his 
literary predecessors, does not make any mention 
of the author of this play seems to tell against its 
antiquity. But Vamana of the eighth cent. A.D. 
quotes from it ; so it might have been in existence 
about 700 A.D. According to the prologue the 
author S'udraka was a king; but he has not been 
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identified with any historical personage. The 
prologue also mentions that the royal author, when 
he was one hundred years and ten days old, 
installed his son on the throne and died by enter- 
ing fire. Obviously all this must be an interpola- 
tion. Wilson assigns S'udraka to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
on the basis of the Skanda-purana according to 
which S'udraka was the first of the Andhrabhrtyas. 
Pischel has attempted to identify S'udraka with 
Dandin without adequate reasons. 

The story of the first four acts of S'udraka’s 

Mrcchakatika is identical with that of Bhasa’s 
« 

Carudatta. This has made some scholars think 
that six acts were written newly and added on to 
the existing four acts of Bhasa’s play and that the 
whole play, re-named as Mrcchakatika, was passed 
off under the authorship of king S'udraka of a 
legendary fame. 

The play depicts the love of Carudatta, a poor 
Brahmin youth, and Vasantasena, a courtezan. 
The incident of Vasantasena filling up with her 
jewels the toy cart made of clay of her lover’s son, 
which led to Carudatta’s being sentenced to death 
on the alleged charge of murdering Vasantasena 
to knock off her jewels, has given the play its 
significant title Mrt-s'akatikam. There are as many 
as thirty characters in the play, each of whom has 
an individuality of his own. The S'akara provokes 
laughter with his queer talks, mispronouncing S 
(q) and S (s) as S' (?r) invariably. The play abounds 
in Prakrt passages and verses. The author shows 
a keen sense of humour. The interest of the action 
is well sustained through-out. Characterisation is 
uniformly effective, descriptions are most graphic, 
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and plot construction is quite skilful. Wilson has 
remarked that this is the most Shakespearean play 
in Sanskrit. It presents the scenes of sleep and 
strangulation on the stage. 

Another play named Padmaprabhrtaka is 
also ascribed to S'udraka. It is a Bhana depicting 
the love of Devadattaand Muladeva, the authority 
of the thieves. 

There are three other Bhanas which have to 
be assigned to the early part of the Christian Era. 
One of them is the Ubhayabhisarika ascribed to 
Vararuci who is perhaps the same as the one 
mentioned by Patanjali as a poet. This Bhana 
depicts the love of Kuberadatta for two women. 
It refers to the tenets of the Sahkhya and Vais'esika 
systems and to the art of dance. Another is the 
Dhurtavitasamvada of Is'varadatta, which depicts 
the ways of courtezans. The third is Padataditaka 
said to have been written by S'yamilaka, It is an 
amusing Bhana showing a Brahmin consulting 
different persons about the means of expiation for 
having been kicked on his head by a courtezan, 
and being advised to get kicked by the same 

woman with her other foot also. 

* 

3. AS'VAGHOSA {See page 64 f) 

Some years ago fragments of palm-leaf manu- 
scripts of greaj antiquity were discovered at Turfan 
by Prof. Luders bringing to light three Buddhist 
dramas. One of them, the S'ariputraprakarana 
or more fully SaradvatTputraprakarana has 
been recorded in its colophon as written by 
As'vaghosa. It deals with the conversion of Sari- 
putra and Maudgalyayana into Buddhism, in nine 
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acts. The play strictly adheres to all the canons 
of dramaturgy. The manuscript containing this 
play contains fragments of two other plays which 
also are probably by As’vaghosa himself. One of 
them is allegorical, while the other has a hataera 
Magadhavatl by name, a nayaka, a dusta, a maid- 
servant and S'ariputra and Maudgalyayana among 
its characters. The titles of these plays are not 
known. The latter play is clearly intended for 
the purpose of religious edification. 

4. KALIDASA ( Seepages 68 f. & 153 f) 

In Kalidasa the dramatic art attained per- 
fection in India. From him we have three well 
constructed plays, viz., Malavikagnimitram, Vikra- 
morvasdyam and Abhijnana-s'akuntalam. The 
nature of the work Kuntes'varadautyam attributed 
to him is not clear as it is known only through a 
quotation by Ksemendra in his Aucityavicaracarca. 

The Malavikagnimitram representing court- 
life is obviously the first play written by him and 
is undoubtedly inferior to the other two. It is a 
romantic comedy in five acts, dealing with the love 
of king Agnimitra for A4aiavika, who although for 
the time being is a servant-maid of the chief queen 
Dharin’i, is in reality a princess already beterothed 
to the king. The theme of the play is the poet’s 
own although he has used some historical persons 
the chief of whom are Puspamitra, Agnimitra and 
Vasumitra of the Sunga dynasty founded by 
Puspamitra (185 B.C. to 73 B.G.). Thus the plot 
of the play has a historical back-ground. 

The play_ written next by Kalidasa is his 
Vikramorvas Tyam which is brought under the 
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trotaka type of upafupakas by rhetoricians. It depicts 
in five acts the love of king Pururavas for Urvas'I, 
the celestial nymph. Although the theme is based 
on existing mythological accounts, it has been 
handled very skilfully by the dramatist by intro- 
ducing several changes. The fourth act is a lyrical 
monologue of Pururavas who goes on searching for 
the lost Urvas'i in the mountain regions. 

The text of this play has come down to us in 
two recensions. The one commented on by 
Rahganatha has a number of Prakrt passages in 
Act IV. The hero is made to speak in Prakrt and 
then in Samskrt which is incredulous however 
mad he may be. These passages must therefore 
be later interpolations. 

The Abhijnanas'akuntalam is Kalidasa’s 
master-piece, in seven acts it depicts in an 
excellent manner the love-story of king Dusyanta 
and the sage-girl S'akuntala. The S'akuntalopa- 
khyana of the Mahabharata, on which the theme 
of the play is based, has been retold here in an 
original manner introducing several changes such 
as the episode of Durvasas for instance. The 
fourth act of the drama is generally considered to 
be the most charming in the whole play and even 
there four stanzas ( IV 6, 9, 17 and 18 ) are 
considered the best. Gf. — 

^ srgqfcg; ^ II 

But Act V is regarded as more charming than 
Act IV by some. Gf.— 

*r *r%**mr wicwitsfa ll 
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C{ Sweetest Sakuntala 55 was the delight of the 
great critic and poet Goethe. So much was he 
enraptured by the poeitc genius of Kalidasa that 
he said of S'akuntala — 

“ Wouldst thou, the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted, fed ? 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself 
' in one sole name combine ? 

I name thee O Sakuntala ! 

and all at once Is said.” 

The prevailing sentiment in every one of the 
three dramas of Kalidasa is S'rngara which implies 
that the poet was clearly partial towards it. From 
this we may regard him as pre-eminently a poet of 
love; but love may be of various kinds, for example, 
love between mother and her child, that between 
friends, that between the devotee and god, and love 
between husband and wife. All these varieties 
of love excepting the last are comparatively easy 
to handle in a work of art, for, the element of 
spirituality or unselfishness is inherent in them. 
But in thelast kind of love to which alone the 
term S'rngara is applied, we find a spiritual as well 
as a classical element. Consequently if this passion 
is unskilfully handled by the poet, his poetry will 
become sensual and vulgar and it will therefore 
be a means of degrading instead of elevating us. 
It is this which makes the delineation of S'rngara 
particularly difficult. There are however two 
stages of it; love of a mature kind between persons 
that have undergone the chastening influence of 
fife and that between those that are young and 
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full-blooded. In the former the risks of handling 
love wrongly are fewer , as for example in the 
Uttarararnacarita. Kalidasa prefers to tell us of 
the latter. He chooses what is more difficult and 
achieves complete success there. Although he 
elects to portray love between youthful persons, 
he carefully suppresses the sensual element in it 
and gives prominence to the spiritual side of it. 
This is the meaning of the common statement that 
Kalidasa’s S'rngara is not ‘Vivrta’ but ‘Samvrta’. 
That is his special excellence. - 

The depiction of the natural and gradual 
development of the love at first sight of the 
youthful Dusyanta and S'akuntala has been ably 
handled by Kalidasa in his Abhijnanas'akuntalam. 
The first love of the two lovers, though pure, was 
naturally enough tumultuous, sensuous, material 
and somewhat selfish also. Suffering and 
repentance which had a curing effect, as it were, 
slowly transformed it into an everlasting, unselfish 
spiritual love, not of the minds or the physical 
bodies, but of the never dying souls. It is no 
wonder that the remarkable success Kalidasa 
achieved in the depiction of such an ideal and 
true love between husband and wife crowned him 
with eternal glory. 
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CHAPTER XII 

POST KALIDASAN DRAMATISTS 

« 

There are some short plays of nncertain date 
and authorship, which however bear traces of 
belonging to a fairly early period of the Christian 
Era. The BhagavadajjukIya, for instance, is 
attributed to a saint named Bodhayana who has 
not been identified. As the style of the play is 
simple, as the names of the ten types of dramas 
given in this work differ from the commonly accep- 
ted ones, and also because of the antiquarian forms 
of the Prakrt used, it is thought to have been an old 
play. Mention of this play is made in an inscrip- 
tion dated 610 A. D. of Mahendravikramavarman, 
king of Kanci. The play is full of humour con- 
sequent upon the inter-change of bodies between 
an ascetic Bhagavan and a courtezan named 
Ajjuka, under very strange circumstances- 

The VTnavasavadatta, also called Vatsa- 
rajacarita and available only upto the middle 
of the fourth act, is of unknown authorship and 
date. It depicts the love of Vatsaraja and Vasava- 
datta. The Vina called Ghosavati of Vatsaraja 
plays an important role in the development of the 
plot and that accounts for its title. The play 
bears a close resemblance to Bhasa’s Pratijna- 
yaugandharayana both in style and matter. 

The Damaka-prahasana is a short funny 
play, the chief role wherein is that of the 
Vidusaka Damaka, a friend of Kama who, by 
concealing his ksatriya descent, learnt the sceince 
of archery from Paras'urama. 

25 
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DINnAGA (2nd- 5th cent, A.D.) 

The Kundamala, a play in six acts, dealing 
with, the story of the Uttararamayana is by 
Dinnaga, also called Dhira-naga. He cannot be 
the same as the Buddhist logician Dinnaga, The 
theme is not very much different from the story 
of the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana but for some 
significant changes. Vinayaka and S'iva are 
praised in the Nandi. The play derives its title 
from the Kunda-mala— garland of jasmine flowers 
— wreathed and offered to Ganga in worship by 
Ska, which on being found fills Rama with the 
hope of getting reunited with his abandoned wife. 
The introduction of the Vidusaka into this 
Ramayana play is somewhat strange. The simple 
and graceful style of Dinnaga takes him very near 
to Kalidasa than to Bhavabhuti who has been 
considerably influenced by this dramatist, as can 
be seen from his Uttararamacarita. The play is 
assigned to the period between the second and fifth 
centuries. A.D. 

MAHENDRAVIKRAMAVARMAN (7th cent. A.D.) 

The Mattavilasa-prahasana is an amusing 
farce by the South Indian Pallavaking Mahendra- 
vikramavarman I (600-630 A,D.), who ruled in 
Kancl It depicts and makes fun of the degraded 
life led by some adherents of the Kapalika and 
Pas'upata sects of S'aivism and also the Buddhist 
monks, under the garb of piety. Quotations from 
this play are found in the later works on Alankara. 
The play refers to the story of Bharavi’s Kiratarju- 
nlya and to a manual for thieves by Karpata. 
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VIS'AKHADATTA (5th-9th cent. A.D.) 

The Mudraraksasa is a piay in seven acts 
by Vis'akhadatta also known as Vis'akhadeva who 
was the son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta and 
grandson of the feudatory prince Vates'varadatta. 
It deals with a political plot relating to the history 
of Magadha. It derives its title from the signet 
ring of Raksasa, the former minister of theNandas, 
by employing which the tactful Canakya cornered 
Raksasa into a situation where he had no 
alternative but to accept to be the minister of 
Candragupta thereafter. 

As a piece of art, the Mudraraksasa is noted 
for its ‘unity in variety, entire subordination of 
the individual factors to one idea and plan, and 
the harmonious co-operation of the parts to one 
crowning effect’. The subject matter of the play, 
which is purely political, having no scope, at all 
for the depicition of either the tender feelings.of 
the human heart or the heroism pregnant with 
feelings of vengeance, takes us into an atmosphere 
entirely different from the one which is common 
to most of the Sanskrit plays. The admirable 
success of Vis'akhadatta in the construction and 
presentation of the plot, and in making his play a 
vigorous one full of interest and dramatic force 
from beginning to end has secured for him a 
distinguished place in the top ranks of Sanskrit 
dramatists. 

The manliness of the play with the almost 
complete absence of female characters, the most 
skilful character-delineation, and a style calculated 
to the nature of the subject matter are some of the 
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features of the drama which can never fail to win 
the appreciation of the readers. 

His date — The date of Vis'akhadatta has been 
only conjectural. He is assigned to different dates 
between the 5th and 9th cent. A.D. by different 
scholars. There can however be no doubt regard- 
ing the lower limit of his date, viz., 9th cent. A.D., 
as the Das'arupaka ofDhananjaya (10th cent. A.D.) 
refers to the Mudraraksasa by name in three dif- 
ferent places citing illustrations therefrom. The 
Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja (10th cent. A.D.) 
also quotes two verses from the play. The Bharata- 
vakya of the Mudraraksasa with qrffsrsrogfr: has 
made some scholars think that this Candragupta 
must be one of the gupta emperors of the 5th cent. 
A.D., and not the Mauryan king. Available quo- 
tations from the Devlcandragupta, another work 
ascribed to Vis'akhadatta, support this view. But 
the reading (<nf*fa:) sreht: is not found in all Mss. 
There are three variants Dantivarma, Rantivarma 
and Avantivarma. A Pallava king ( c. 800 A.D. ), 
a Lata king (c. 850 A.D. ) and a Rashtrakuta king 
(c. 900 A.D.) with the same name of Dantivarma 
are known to history, but there is no evidence 
supporting Vis'akhadatta’s connection with any of 
them. The reading ‘Rantivarma’ is rejected as it 
makes no sens^. ‘Avantivarma 5 was the Maukhafi 
king who was the father-in-law of Rajyas'ri, sister 
of Harsavardhana of Kanoj. This would place 
Vis'akhadatta in the neighbourhood of 600 A.D. 

His works — Mudraraksasa is the only play 
that has come down in full to us as the work of 
Vis'akhadatta. It is believed that he must have 
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dramatised the story of Rama, on the basis of the 
following single stanza attributed to him in the 
S a d u k t i-k a rn a m r t a. The stanza is addressed 
probably by Vibhlsana to Ravana in the supposed 
play. 

*T^T?0 7 3f3333T^ 3^ 3t 3 S?r3Tt% cjq i 

TTRRf 3*3w*iralcr- 

*&: mf*v II 

The SubhasitavaH gives the following two 
anustup verses, ascribing them to Vis'akhadeva, 
whom Dr. Peterson identifies with the author of 
the Mudraraksasa. 

ct^ f§rs-qprr^ 3 T 3 &ww- m 330^333. 1 
%rTftft3S%c3 U 

3: tei %li 33 crm^r 3*3: 1 

3^333*53331 3#3f f^TT ?3 II 

— SubhasitavaH 1548 & 1728 

A work called Devicandragupta has been 
quoted from, ascribing it to Vis'akhadeva, by 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra. It is believed to 
be a play in not less than five acts. This work has 
been referred to by Bhoja in his S'rngaraprakas'a 
and also by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on 
Bharata’s Natyas'astra. 

Another work called Abhtsarikavangitaka 
or Abhisarikabandhitaka has been ascribed to 
Vis'akhadeva, and also quoted from by both Bhoja 
and Abhinavagupta. 
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S'Rl HARSA ( 7th cent. A D,) 

The Nagananda, the Ratnavali, and the 
Priyadars'ika are the three plays written by S'rl 
Harsa or Harsadeva, generally known as 
Harsavardhana who ruled at Sthanvis'vara 
between 606 and 648 A.D. The authorship of 
these plays were once being ascribed to Bana and 
Dhavaka on flimsy grounds. The Chinese traveller 
It’sing has mentioned the Nagananda as Harsa’s 
work and Bana himself refers to Harsa, who was 
his patron, as a gifted poet. Harsa was the patron 
also of many other poets such as Mayura and 
Matahgadivakara. 

The Nagananda is a nataka in five acts. The 
two nandl stanzas are addressed to the Buddha. 
The first two acts of the play deal with the hero 
JImutavahana and the heroine Malayavati falling 
in love with each other at first sight and their 
marriage after their suffering the pangs of sepa- 
ration for some time. The third act is devoted to 
the mirthful rejoicings of all, from the servants of 
the palace upto the newly wedded couple. When 
the marriage week is hardly over, the hero is led, 
in the fourth Act, to offer his own body to Garuda 
in order to save a Naga who is designated as food 
to Garuda for that day. In the fifth Act the hero 
gladly allows himself to be devoured by Garuda 
who tears his?' body with his sharp claws and beak, 
and feasts on his flesh for some time. But soon he 
comes to learn that the person thus injured by 
him is not a Naga, but is the Vidyadhara prince 
JImutavahana. Thus he begins to relent, begs 
the pardon of the hero and is advised by him to 
take up the vow of Ahimsa . The hero dies in a 
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short while, but is restored to life by Goddess 
Gauri and is blessed by her with several honours* 
In the meantime, Garuda causes a shower of 
Amrta from heaven and thereby brings about an 
unexpected and wholesale revival of all the snakes 
slain by him till then. He allows them to rejoice 
freely. The play thus concludes happily, meriting 
its title Nagananda— Joy of the serpents. 

The play is unique in several respects. There 
is in it a happy blending of the Hindu and 
Buddhistic influences. On the one hand, the 
Nandi s'lokas invoke the Buddha; the hero is a 
Buddhist in his sympathies, although he is in Aryan 
surroundings; and the story itself upholds the 
Buddhistic ideals of life, — viz., self denial and self- 
sacrificing benevolence. On the other hand, the 
parents of the hero live as vanaprasthas in a forest 
and observe Aryan rites; the heroine is a staunch 
devotee of Gauri; and the hero himself is restored 
to life by her. Almost all the rasas are depicted in 
this play. The dominant 'rasa in the play is the 
Dayav'ira. The subsidiary sentiment is S'rngara 
brought out, rather elaborately, in the first three 
Acts. Hasya rasa is also depicted at the beginning 
of the third Act, to serve as a subsidiary sentiment 
to S'rngara. The introduction of this Hasya in 
the said comic scene serves also as a relieving link 
between the two serious sections of the play, viz., 
the first two Acts depicting the love and the 
marriage of the hero and the heroine, and the 

last two Acts devoted to depict the self-sacrificing 

_ . — — ■ . 

1. According to the Dhvanyaloka school of Alarikarikas 
the dominant rasa in this play is Santa. 
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benevolence of the hero. Other rasas such as 
Bhlbhatsa, Raudraand Karuna, can be seen in the 
scenes describing the cemetery, the advent of 
Garuda and the lamentations of the parents and 
wife of the hero and the mother of Sankhacuda. 
Adbhuta can be noticed in the appearance of the 
goddess Gaurl. It is a play of considerable merit, 
the characters having been drawn very well. 
The humorous element introduced is of a very 
high order. As per the account of It’sing who 
saw the Nagananda performed at Kanoj, the play 
pleased the gifted monarch so much that he him- 
self set it to music. 

The Ratnavali is a natika in four Acts deal- 
ing with the story of the Simbala princess Ratna- 
vali who. under the name of Sagarika, was living 
as an attendant of Vasavadatta owing to the force 
of circumstances, and her marriage with king 
Udayana of Kaus'ambi. The play is modelled upon 
the Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa. The name of 
the heroine and her being recognised by her gem- 
necklace (Ratnavali) give the play its title. The 
original and charming episode of the Aindrajalika 
makes the play very interesting. 

The Priyadars'ika is also a natika in four 
Acts and deals with a similar love affair of 
Udayana. The heroine Priyadars'ika of this play 
is also a prinfcess, but, being a war-captive, lives 
under the name of Aranyika as an attendant of 
queen Vasavadatta. Sankrtyayanf, an aged friend 
of the queen, and the Vidusaka help the king in 
his love affair. Vasavadatta’s marriage with 
Udayana is enacted as a play before Vasavadatta . 
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herself. Aranyika puts on the role of the queen 
and the king plays his own part by a trick. 
Vasavadatta, on coming to know of this, is enraged 
and imprisons Aranyika. In her despair Aranyika 
poisons herself and is brought to Udayana who 
alone can cure her. The chamberlain of the 
queen’s aunt’s husband is by chance there at that 
time and recognises Aranyika as his master’s 
daughter Priyadars'ika. Udayana, by his magic 
art, brings her back to consciousness and 
Vasavadatta agrees to the king’s marrying her who 
is now known to be her own cousin. 

The originality of Harsa in these two pretty 
plays is not perhaps great, but the plot construction 
in both has been quite effective. The staging of 
a play within a play in the Priyadars'ika which is 
an original thought of the poet, is a remarkable 
feature of that play. 

Sri Harsha and Kalidasa — As compared with 
other poets, S'rl Harsa exhibits some special 
characteristics which enable us to conclude, even if 
his date were not otherwise known, that he marks 
the transition from Kalidasa to Bhavabhuti. First, 
Sri Harsa lacks the elevation or dignity character- 
istic of Kalidasa, but we do not yet find in him 
developed the learned extravagance of the later 
writers not excluding Bhavabhuti. In point of 
elegance and simplicity of language, in taste and 
in refinement, Harsa is second to none. Secondly, 
in Kalidasa’s dramas, excepting Malavikagni- 
mitram, we generally move in a half divine region 
and breathe a spiritual atmosphere. His chief 
characters like Kanva and Sakuntala are really 
super-men and super-women. In the later dramas 

26 
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• we no doubt find Characters nearer average huma- 
nity, but their picture is over-drawn and shows 
some unnatural features on earth. In Sri Harsa, 
on the other hand, we find none but common men 
and women. They certainly betray the influence 
of the court, especially in the two comedies, but 
that only makes them more human. In Kalidasa 
it is the evolution of a soul that is depicted, but in 
Sri Harsa it is common life that is represented. 
One might say from this that the material of 
Harsa’s dramas is really fit material for a drama. 
Lastly it might be conceded that Harsa does not 
possess the poetic imagination of Kalidasa or 
Bhavabhuti, but the situations he invents are 
eminently appropriate in a drama. Thus on the 
whole, we may characterise Sri Harsa as less of a 
poet or a pandit than other Indian writers; but he 
is. on that very account, a genuine dramatist. He 
was probably the first to compose comedies, 
tragi-comedies of real life with average human 
characters. His plays are eminently fitted for the 
stage and even of manageable length as compared 
with S'akuntala and Uttararamacarita. 

BHATTANARAYANA (c. 700A.D.) 

The VenTsamhara, a play in six acts, is the 
only work of Bhattanarayana. Mrgarajalaksma is 
his sur-name. / His date is not definitely known. 
He is cited by Anandavardhana of the 9th cent. 

A D. and Vamana of the 8th century A.D. Bana 
does not mention his name among his predecessors. 
Therefore it is held that he must be after Bana 
and before Vamana. This gives him the approxi- 
mate date of 700 A.D. According to a traditional 
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account, king Adis'ura of Bengal ( 7th cent. ) 
invited Bhattanarayana to Bengal to perform a 

sacrifice that would avert famine. 

The Plot of the Venlsamhara is taken from 
the Mahabharata. Bhima’s braiding the hair of 
Draupadi with his own blood-stained hands after 
slaying Durvodhana in the ‘ gada-yuddha ’ gives 
the play its 'title. Draupadi appears in the first 
act with her hair unbraided and she continues to 
be so till about the time of the final fall of the 
curtain. There are, of course, many situations 
invented by the poet such as the meeting of 
Draupadi and Bhima in the first act, or the 
Nakula episode in the second, as a help in the 
development of the Rasa. The poet throughout 
uses S'lesa and word play as a means of advancing 
the plot and suggesting the trend of events, so 
that more than once we have it illustrated that 
coming events cast their shadows before. 

The characters are very graphically drawn 
and Bhattanarayana’s excellence here should be 
considered as more than the ordinary; for, Indian 
dramatists in their eagerness to develop Rasa gene- 
rally subordinate to it the portrayal of character. 
Each of the important persons brought on the 
stage has his or her own individuality which 
impresses itself indelibly on our mind. Bhima is 
bold though vindictive and somewhat offensive. 
He is boastful and irresistible but his confidence 
in himself is justified; for he, unlike Duryodhana, 
is all that he professes to be. What he .lacks most 
is refinement of feeling; and the possible excuse 
for it, namely the brutal insult of Draupadi, is not 
adequate to pardon him for it. Duryodhana 
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resembles him much. He is equally rough, but is 
more cunning. While Bhlma may be described 
as proud, Duryodhana is vain, for, he grossly 
exaggerates his ability. He gloats over his evil- 
deed, viz., the treatment he permitted to be given 
to Draupadi, In his own opinion Duryodhana 
appears both wise and great but his behaviour 
shows him to be petty, thoughtless and even 
stupid. He is utterly wanting in the nobility of 
character which ought to be in an emperor 
like him. Kama is heroic and stands out against 
the well balanced Arjuna. The Kaurava heroes, 
as a rule, are represented here as being worse than 
in the Mahabharata. This applies to Kama as 
well. He shows here none of the magnanimity 
commonly associated with him. He poisons the 
mind of Duryodhana, the motive being selfishness 
or personal prejudice. His attitude towards 
As r vatthaman who has but recently suffered from a 
cruel bereavement and the broil that ensues 
between them is not creditable either to them or to 
Duryodhana who is present there as their 
supposed master. Of the two, As'vatthama, it may 
be said, behaves more strangely, for, he is there to 
lose; but even he does not hesitate to put personal 
considerations above those of the cause which it is 
his chosen duty to defend. All the characters 
exhibit some feature of violence or other, not 
excluding Arjiina and Draupadi. Yudhisthira alone 
acts like a perfect gentleman, calm, gallant, true 
to ^ his word, and even ready to sacrifice his 
private interests to the common good. 

The prevalent Rasa is Vira which in some 
measure explains the roughness and violence 
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characteristic of the piece as compared with the 
generality of the Indian dramas. Other Rasas 
come in as subsidiary. One of the most important 
of these is the S'anta-rasa based upon Nirveda, which 
is the opposite of Utsaha, the basis of Vlra. 

A curious point to be noted is Krsna’s saying 
a< Evamastu ’ after the usual Bbaratavakya which is 
uttered by Yudhisthira here. This only shows the 
authors partiality for the Krsna cult. 

Bhattanarayana follows the rules of drama- 
turgy rather slavishly. This has evoked criticism. 
The Sahityadarpana, for instance, condemns the 
love scene in the second act as inappropriate. 
Again the element of horror is too much in the 
play. The work is conspicuously lacking in the 
line feeling and gentle touches of Kalidasa and 
the rich poetic fancy of Bana. But the style is 
simple and clear, powerful and dignified. Long 
compounds and a succession of harsh sounds are 
used here and there, only because of the Rasa 
chosen to be developed. A particular excellence 
of Bhattanarayana is the adaptation of sound 
to sense. 


BHAVABHUTI (7th cent. A.D. ) 

The Malatimadhava, Mahaviracarita, 
and Uttararamacarita are three plays written 
by Bhavabhuti. In the prologues of these plays, 
Bhavabhuti gives us some details about himself. 
He was a Brahmin of the Kas'yapa gotra. His 

2. This deviation from the common practice is found in 
one of As'vaghosa's fragments which ends with the words 
of Buddha. 
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■„ parents were Nilakantba and Jatukarnl. His own 
original name was S'rikantha, Bhavabhuti is the 
title he got out of his,devotion to S'iva. He was 
well versed in various lores. He was a native of 
Padmapura in the Vidarbha country and passed 
his literary life chiefly at the court of Yas'ovarman 
of Kanoj who reigned in the latter part of the 7th 
cent. A.D. Sana’s silence regarding Bhavabhuti 
shows that Bhavabhuti must have been later than 
Bana in date. 

The Mahaviragaritam, in seven acts, is 
considered to be the first written ^ play of 
Bhavabhuti. It deals with the story of Rama from 
his marriage with Sita upto his consecration, 
introducing several significant changes to present 
the story as 4 the feud of Ravana and his plots to 
ruin Rama’. Ravana is a suitor of Sita seeking her 
hand by sending an envoy to Janaka. When she 
is married to Rama, he is disappointed and makes 
up his mind to take revenge on him. Malyavan, 
the minister of Ravana, instigates S urpanakha to 
appear in the disguise of Manthara, the 
servant-maid of Kaikeyi, and upset the plan of 
Rama’s coronation by getting Rama exiled to the 
forest. It is again Malyavan who sets up Valin 
against Rama when he steps into Kiskindha. 

It is said that Bhavabhuti wrote this play 
only upto stanza 46 in Act IV and that it was 
continued and finished by one Subrahmanya. 

The MalatTmadhava is. a Prakarana in ten 
acts abounding in stirring incidents. It deals 
with the love-story of Maiati, daughter of the 
minister of Ujjain, and Madhava, a young student 
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studying at Ujjain and son of the minister of 
Vidarbha. KamandakI, who was a school-mate of 
the parents of the lovers, is now a nun. With her 
help the lovers meet frequently. But the king 
desires that Malati should marry a favourite of his, 
Nandana by name, whom she does not like. In 
order to win the king’s favour, Malati’s father 
decides to give her in marriage to Nandana and 
fixes up a date for the marriage. Madhava, in his 
despair, goes to the cemetery to win the favour of 
the ghosts by an offering of his own flesh. There 
he hears cries from a nearby temple and rushes 
just in time to save Malati whom the witch Kapala- 
kundala and her teacher Aghoraghanta are about 
to offer in sacrifice to the goddess Camunda. 
Madhava slays Aghoraghanta and rescues Malati. 

Kapalakundala swears revenge and disappears. 
The missing Malati is searched for and taken 
home. Side by side with this, another love-affair 
between Madayantika, sister of Nandana, and 
Makaranda, a friend of Madhava, is under deve- 
. lopment. Once when they meet in a temple of 
S'iva, Madayantika is almost attacked by an escap- 
ed tiger, but is rescued by Makaranda. Since then 
they are deeply in love, The marriage of Malati 
and Nandana as originally fixed has to take 
place. But by a clever contrivance with the help 
of KamandakI, Malati and Madhava elope together 
leaving Makaranda to impersonate as Malati. 
After the marriage, Nandana is repulsed by his 
bride. When his sister Madayantika goes to 
rebuke her sister-in-law, she recognises her lover 
and elopes. Malati is once again carried away by 
Kapalakundala, and Madhava searches for her in 
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vain. It is by a good fortune that Saudaminf, 
a pupil of Kamanda Id, comes upon Kapalakundala 
and rescues Malati. The lovers are reunited and 
the king approves of their marriage. 

Tee Uttar a-ramacarita depicts in seven 
acts the later story of Kama. It begins with the 
banishment of Sita, who is enciente , sometime after 
Rama’s coronation and ends with her restoration. 
Rama and Sita have just looked into a number of 
pointings depicting several events of their earlier 
life; and Sita, wearied, is asleep. Rama hears from 
his spy that people doubt Ska’s chastity and talk 
ill even of him as he had accepted Sita after her 
stay in Ravana’s abode. Thereupon Rama bani- 
shes Sita. In the forest, Ska would have killed 
herself, ‘but Ganga preserved her, and entrusted 
her two sons, born in her sorrow, to Valmiki to 
train. Then Sita permitted by Ganga, visits the 

Dandaka forest in a form invisible to mortals and 
* 

finds Rama also there. ‘At the sight of the scene of 
their early love, both faint, but Sita, recovering, 
touches unseen Rama who recovers only to faint 
again’ as he feels her touch, hears her voice but 
sees her not. Then comes up the episode of the 
sacrificial horse of Rama leading to a conflict 
between Lava and Bharata’s son Candraketu. 
Rama arrives and interrupts the conflict. Kus'a also 
comes from Bharata’s hermitage ‘whither he has 
carried Valmlki’s poem to be dramatised Rama 
admires both Lava and Kus'a, who are his own 
sons, though he does not know it. All of them 
proceed to witness a ’dramatic entertainment 
arranged in the hermitage of Valmiki. Rama is 
among the audience. The Apsarases enact a play 
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directed by Bharata, depicting S'ita's fortunes after 
her abandonment, “....she (Sita) weeps and casts 
herself in the BbagirathI; she reappears, supported 
by PrthvI, the earth goddess, and Ganga, each 
carrying a new-born infant. Prthvi declaims against 
the harshness of Rama, Ganga excuses his acts; 
both ask Sita to care for the children until they 
are old enough to hand over to Valmiki, when she 
can act as she pleases. Rama is carried away, he 
believes the scene real, now he intervenes in the 
dialogue, now he faints. Arundhati suddenly 
appears with Sita, who goes to her husband and 
brings him back to consciousness. The people 
acclaim the queen, and Valmiki presents to them 

Rama’s sons, Kus'a and Lava.” (Keith, Op cit., p. 192) 

• ,• 

All the three plays of Bhavabhuti were staged 
during the festival of Kalapriyanatha in Ujjain. 
The dominating sentiment in the Mahaviracarita 
is heroism, in the Malatimadhava it is love, and in 
the Uttararamacarita it is pathos. In the depiction 
of pathos 3 in this last play, Bhavabhuti is considered 
to have excelled Kalidasa. The play certainly 
contains many fine poetic passages of genuine 
pathos, but is somewhat lacking in action. That 
is why it is characterised as 4 rather a dramatic 
poem than a play\ Bhavabhuti ranks high as a 
lyric poet but he seems to be inferior to Kalidasa 
in dramatic art. For one thing, there is no 
humour in Bhavabhuti. While Kalidasa delights 
in depicting the gentler feelings and tender 
emotions of the human heart, Bhavabhuti finds a 
peculiar attraction in the sterner and more 


3. ! also !! 

27 
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imposing aspects of nature and human character. 
Though polished and felicitous, his language is 
somewhat elaborate and artificial. It is not 
however deformed by extravagent refinement as is 
too often the case in still later poets. Dhanapala 
pays a compliment in his Tilakamanjari (Intro. 
V. 30) to his mastery over the language — 

SWTTSTWT 5R$cTT ! 

I) 

Yas'OVArman, the patron of Bhavabhutl, 
Vakpati and others, wrote the play Ramabhyudaya 
in six acts depicting the story of Rama. The work 
is not available now and is known only from 

quotations in the works of rhetoricians. 

♦ 

S'AKTIBHADRA (7th cent. A.D.) 

The As'caryacudamani is a drama in seven 

♦ 

acts by Saktibhadra of Malabar, who is known to 
have been a pupil of S'ankaracarya (632-664 A.D.) 
The author is therefore placed in the 7th cent. 
The prologue of the play declares that it is the 
first play written in South India. It betrays many 
of the features of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, It 
deals with the story of Rama, with considerable 
changes in the popular version. Ravana creates 
fictitious Rama, Sita and Laksmana and tries to 
deceive the rqal ones through them. But, with 
the help of a miraculous crest-gem (Cudamani) 
and a magic ring given by the hermits, Rama and 
Sita are able to discover them and save themselves. 
The play derives its title from this wonderful 
Cudamani. The Adbhuta Rasa is depicted well 
in the play. The prologue reveals that Saktibhadra 
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is the author of another drama Unmada-Vasava- 
datta which is not yet discovered. 

PREDECESSORS OF MURARI 

Anangaharsa Matraraja wrote the play 
Tapasavatsaraja in six acts. Its theme is a 
variation of the ruse of Yaugandharayana to secure 
Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati. In this 
drama Udayana turns an ascetic after hearing that 
his beloved wife Vasavadatta died in the forest 
conflagration, but even then, being unable to 
control his grief, goes to throw himself into the 
river at Prayaga. By coincidence Vasavadatta too 
goes there for the same purpose. The lovers meet 
and are reunited. This dramatist is referred to 
by Damodaragupta (c. 770 A. D.), author of the 
Kuttinlmata, and Murari, author of the 
Anargharaghava. Further, he has been 
considerably influenced by Harsa’s Ratnavali. So 
he may be placed about 700 A.D. 

Mayuraja wrote a play Udattaraghava 
which is known only by citations. Rajas'ekhara 
refers to him and Dhanika cites him more than once 
in his commentary on the Das'arupaka. Dhanika 
reveals two other dramas, viz., the Chalitarama 
and the Pandavananda, which perhaps belong to 
this very period. 

MURARI (8th cent. A.D. ) 

Anargharaghava is a play in seven acts by 
Murari who was the son of Bhatta S'rivardha- 
mana. Murari refers to Anangaharsa (c. 700 A.D.), 
the author of Tapasavatsaraja, and is cited by the 
Kashmirian poet Ratnakara (c. 850 A.D.), the 
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author of the Haravijaya. Therefore his date may 
be held to have been the latter half of the 8th 
cent A. D. In writing his Anarghaiaghava which 
deals with the story of Rama, Murari has closely 
followed the Mabavlracarita of Bhavabhuti. He 
even quotes a verse from the Uttararamacarita. 
It is said that he wrote the Anarghaiaghava to vie 
with Bhavabhuti. His command over language 
and particularly the choice of elegant words, as 
also of Magha, has been praised by traditional 
scholars as far superior to Bhavabhuti’s. 4 Mahkha 
praises him as a master of Vakrokti. Some passages 
in the play of Murari (cf. IV 25 and 46) indicate 
that he was influenced by Bhatta Narayana also. 
His skill as a dramatist is far inferior to that of 
those whom he has imitated. 

Svapnadas'anana, Manoramavatsaraja and 
Pratjbhacanakya are among a number of plays 
by Bhimata (c. 800 A D.). They are known only 
by the citations of Rajas'ekhara, as they are not 
yet discovered. 

RAJAS'EKHARA (7th cent, A. D.) 

Balaramayana, Balabharata or (Pracanda- 
PANDAVAas it is also called), Viddhasalabhanjika 
and KarpOramanjarI are the four plays available 
out of the six written by Rajas'ekhara who had 
won the title pf Kaviraja and belonged to the 
Yayavariya family of Ksatriyas. In the Karpura- 
manjari, the author refers to himself as the 
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teacher of Nirbhara, a king of Kanoj (about 900 
A.D.). Tn the Balabharata, he mentions that he 
composed it at the order of Mahipala, the successor 
of Nirbhara. So, he is to be placed in the early 
part of the iOth cent. A.D. 

The Balaramayana, also called the Maba- 
natakam on account of its length, is a long play 
in ten acts. Its prologue occupies the length of 
an act while the acts themselves are of the length 
of a Natika. The play contains as many as 741 
verses. The play dramatises the whole of the 
Ramayana, of course with some novel changes, 
making Ravana’s Jove the dominating feature of 
the play. Ravana appears in person in the first 
act but does not attempt to bend the bow of S’iva. 
He departs ‘menacing evil to any husband of Sita’. 
Sita’s marriage is enacted before him in Lanka. 
He imagines a doll of Sita presented to him as the 
real one and feels disappointed when he discovers 
that it is only wooden. In his disappointment he 
runs mad and behaves like Pururavas of the 
V ikram orvas' iy am . 

The Balabharata in two acts is an incomp- 
lete play covering the marriage of Draupadf and 
the gambling episode. The plot construction does 
not reveal any originality but the style is graceful, 
although some vernacular expressions are used. 

The Viddhasalabhanjika is a natika in four 
acts depicting the love of Vidyadharamaila for 
Mrgankavalj. The play derives its title from the 
Salabhanjika (a model of the heroine in the picture 
gallery) in whom the hero recognises the form of 
the maid who ‘had cast a collar of pearls round 
his neck 5 in his drearn. The plot, which is 
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modelled after the Malavikagnimitram, is & 
complex one. The heroine Mrgankavali, in the 
disguise of a boy, is under the care of the queen 
who arranges for the marriage of this apparent 
boy with Kuvalayamala of Kuntala. The king in 
the meantime, aided by the Vidiisaka, is in love 
with the real heroine. The play however ends 
with the king's marriage with both Mrgankavali 
and Kuvalayamala. 

The Karpuramanjari in four acts is a Prakrt 
play, none of the characters speaking Sanskrit, and 
hence a Sattaka. This play was written by the 
poet at the request of his wife. The heroine 
Karpuramanjari is a princess and cousin of the 
senior queen of the hero Candapala. She is 
given by a magician to the queen who adds her to 
the number of her attendants. The king and the 
maid fall in love. Her friend Vicaksana and the 
Vidusaka help the lovers. Their love is discovered 
by the queen who imprisons the maid. But the 
king finds access to her by a subterranean passage 
and when they both are enjoying a flirtation in a 
garden, the queen discovers them. The passage 
at the garden end is blocked; but another passage 
is available to the sanctuary of Camunda, the 
entrance being concealed behind the statue. 
‘Thus the prisoner can play a game of hide-and- 
seek with the .queen, and this enables her to carry 
out a clever ruse invented by the magician to 
secure the queen’s blessing for the wedding. 
The queen is induced to demand that the king 
shall marry a princess of Lata who will secure 
him imperial rank. She is still at her home, but 
the magician will fetch her to the place. The 
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Wedding goes on_ merrily, but the princess is no 
other than Karpuramanjarl, and the queen has 
unwittingly accomplished the lovers 5 desires . 5 5 

Rajas' ekhara is a conscious imitator" His style 
is pedantic and his plays are lengthy. Hence they 
are not fit for the stage. Rajas' ekhara is considered 
as marking the decline of the Sanskrit drama. 

KSEMIS'VARA (10th cent. A.D.) 

The Candakaus'ika and the Naisadhananda 
are the two plays written by Ksemls'vara who was 
a contemporary of Raj as' ekhara. Mahlpala of 
Kanyakubja was the patron of both Ksemls'vara 
and Rajas'ekhara. Ksemendra is only ’ a variant 
of his name and he is not to be identified with the 
Kashmirian poet of that name. His Candakaus'ika 
in five acts deals with the story of Haris'candra 
who rebukes Vis'vamitra, thinking that he was 
sacrificing a damsel^ on fire while he was really 
bringing the Vidyas under his control, and is 
cursed by him. He would be pardoned only if he 
surrendered his kingdom and paid a huge sum of 
money to the sage. To secure the money Haris'- 
candra sells his wife and son to a Brahmin and 
himself to a Candala undertaking to serve as the 
keeper of a cemetery. One day his own wife 
comes bearing the dead body of their son to the 
cemetery. This is a very severe test to Haris'candra 
but he stands it and Vis'vamitra is pleased with his 
steadfast adherence to truth. His son is brought 
back to life and the kingdom is restored to him. 
This play is quite popular. It is written in a 
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simple style and succeeds very well in depicting 
the Karuna-rasa. His Naisadbananda is a play in 
seven acts depicting the story of Nala. 

Ksemendra (c. 1050 A. D.) is known to have 
written a number of dramas among which 
Citrabharata and K anaka-janaki seem to be 
prominent. All of them are lost to us. 

BILHAnA, (nth cent. A.D.) 

Karnasundari is a natika in four acts by 
Bilhana who is already noticed as the author of 
the Vikramankadevacarita and the Caurapanca- 
S'ika. The play depicts the marriage of the 
Calukyan king Kamadeva with Karnasundari, a 
Vidyadhara princess who is introduced to the 
harem by the minister. The king first dreams of 
her and then sees her in a picture. He falls in 
love with her which rouses the jealousy of the 
queen who thereupon tries to play a trick on the 
king by arranging his marriage with a boy dressed 
as Karnasundari. The clever minister scents this 

m 

and substitutes the real Karnasundari for the 
disguised boy at the right time and their marriage 
takes place amidst rejoicings consequent upon the 
tidings of the king’s triumph abroad. Bilhana has 
constructed his play after the model of the 
Malavikagnimitra, the Ratnavali and the Viddha- 
salabhanjika. / 

THE MAHANATAKA 

The Hanumannataka, also known as the 
Mahanataka on account of its length, is a 
dramatised version of the story of Rama, inter- 
spersed with purely descriptive passages and 
consisting of fourteen acts. According to tradition, 
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the play was written by Hanuman on the hard 
rocks of the Western ghats. Valmi'ki feared that it 
might reduce his own poem into a tale and cast 
all those rocks to the sea. Thence fragments were 
picked up by a merchant and brought to king 
Bhoja who directed one Damodaramis'ra to put 
them together. The truth that underlies the story 
- is that the drama is the production of different 
times. Though an abridgement, it lacks brevity. 
Its value is more antiquarian than literary. Per- 
haps as a work of mixed dramatic and declamatory 
passages, it has some interest and works of this 
kind may once have been current in the early 
stages. The date of the play is not definitely 
known. The connection of the poet with Bhoja 
would bring its final didaction to the 11th century 
A.D. We have only ten acts in the version of 
Madhusudana. The work is a nataka only in 
name. Some scholars feel that it was meant to be 
a Chayanataka. 

PREDECESSORS OF JAYADEVA (11th <Jfc 12th cent.) 

About a hundred works were written, it is 
said, by the one-eyed Ramacandra (suri) who was 
the pupil of the Jain writer Hemacandra ( 1088 — 

1 1 72 A D.). Most of his w-orks are not available. His 
KaumudTmitrananda, a prakarana in ten acts 
dealing with the love of a merchant’s son named 
Mitiananda for KaumudI, abounds in miracles 
and magic episodes. His Nalavilasa is a nataka 
in seven acts dealing with the story of Nala and 
Damayantl. According to this play Nala and 
Damayanti wed in the gandharva manner even 
before the Svayamvara which takes place later on. 

28 
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The Satyaharis'candra, a nataka in six acts, and 
the Nirbhayabhima, a vyayoga, are two other nice 
plays of the author, 

A king of Kerala named Kulas'ekharavarman 
(11th cent- A.D.) was the author of two plays the 
Subhadradhananjaya and Tapatisvayamvara. 

The Latakamelakaprahasana which is an 
amusing farce was written by Sankhadharakavi- 
raja of the 12th cent. A.D. 

The Dhananjayavjjaya is a vyayoga written 
by Kancanapandita who was patronised by Jaya- 
deva a ruler of Kanyakubja (12th cent. A.D.). It 
deals with Arj una’s victory at the cattle-raid of the 
Kauravas. 

Two plays belonging to this period are 
preserved on stone in Ajmere- The first of them, 
the HarakelTnataka dealing with the fight 
between Arjuna and S'iva, was written by Vigraha- 
rajadeva Vis'aladeva of the Cahamana family. 
The other Lalitavigrahanataka is by Somadeva 
who has depicted in the play^the love of his patron 
Vigraharajadeva and Des'aladevi. 

Six plays, representing the different types of 
the drama were written by one Vatsaraja who was 
the minister of Faramardideva of Kalanjara (1168- 
1203 A. D.). They _are the~-l). Kiratarjuniya 
(a Vyayoga), 2) Hasyacudamani (a Prahasana), 
3) Tripurae&ha (a Dima), 4) Samudramathana 
(a Samavakara}, 5) Karpuracarita (a Bhana), 
and 6) RukminTharana (an lhamrga). 

JAYADEVA (13th cent. A.D.) 

The Prasannaraghava written byjayadeva, 
who had the title Piyusavarsa in view' of the poetic 
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excellences of his works, deals in seven acts with 
the story of Rama, introducing several changeso n 
the model of the Mahaviracarita of Bhavabhuti. 
Banasura and Ravana are rival suitors for the 
hand of S'ita. The* play introduces ajpectacular 
scene where the river deities of Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarayu, and Godavari are engaged in conversation. 
It abounds in long descriptions and too many, but 
elegant, lyrical passages. 

The author belongs to the early part of the 
13th century. In addition to his being a drama- 
tist, he was a logician and a rhetorician also. His 
Gandraloka is a popular work on Alahkara. 

MINOR DRAMATISTS OF LATER CENTURIES 

Prahladana, praised in the Kirtikaumudi and 
quoted in the Saduktikarnamrtam wrote a vyayoga 
called Parthaparakrama (in. one act) dealing 
with the victory of Arjuna in the gograhana fight. 
Madana, who held the title Balasarasvati. and 
was the preceptor of the Paramara king Arjuna- 
Varman, wrote Parijatamanjari, or Vijayas'ri as 
it is also called, a pretty naiika depicting thejove 
of Arjunavarman and a damsel Parijatamanjari. 
This play is available as a fragment in two acts 
inscribed on stone at Dhara in 121BA.D. Jaya- 
simhasuri, a S'vetambara Jain priest, wrote the 
HammTramadamardana in five acts depicting how 
Hamm'ira, a mahomedan king who invaded 
Gugerat, was defeated by Viradhavala. The play 
is dated 1230 A.D. Moksaditya’s Bhimaparakrama, 
a vyayoga belonging to this period, ij on the 
model of Parthaparakrama. Subhata’s Dutangada 
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in one act deals wjith the mission of Angada as an 
envoy of Rama to Ravana. This is considered a 
shadow-play. Prince Ravivarma of Kerala wrote 
the Pradyumnabhyudaya in five acts dealing with 
the marriage of Prince Pradyumna with 
Prabhavati. 

Vidyanatha, also called Agastya, the court 
poet of king Prataparudradeva of Warrangal 
(1249— 1395 A. D.), wrote the Prataparudra- 
kalyana in five acts as a model drama and 
incorporated it in his Alahkara work Prataparudra- 
yas'obhusana. The play deals with the accession 
of king Prataparudra to the throne. Narasimha, 
the nephew of Vidyanatha, dramatised the 
Kadambar! in the Kadambarikalyana in eight 
acts. His brother Vis'vanatha, who was the teacher 
of the authoress GangadevI, wrote the Saugan- 
dhikaharana which is a vyayoga dealing with 
Bhima’s going to secure the divine Saugandhika 
flower from Kubera’s garden. The play Kandarpa- 
sambhava and the dima VTrabhadravijrmbhana 
are by Jyotls'vara who was better known by his title 
Kavis'ekhara- The Unmattaraghava, an one act 
play of the Anka type, was written by Bhaskara, 
while a Preksanaka of the same name was written 
by Virupaksa, son of Harihara II of the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty. 

Early in , the 15th cent. A. D., Vamanabhatta 

Bana wrote the ParvatTparinaya which was till 
♦ • 

recently believed to have been the work of Bana 
of Kadambarl fame. The play deals with the 
marriage of S’iva and Parvatl. The influence of 
Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava on the poet is clearly 
visible in the play. The natika called Kanaka- 
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lekha-kalyana and the S'mgarabhusanabbana are 
by the same poet. The Mukundananda, a’bhana 
by Kas'ipatikaviraja is of the same period. The 
Bhartrharinirveda, a play in five acts by Harihara, 
depicts how Bhartrhari renounced all worldly ties 
being filled with great sorrow when his wife gave 
up her life as a result of his own spreading a false 
rumour that he was^dead just to test her fidelity. 
Rupagosvamin, the pupil of Sri Krsnacaitanya, 
wrote two narakas, namely, the Vidagdhamadhava 
and the Lalitamadhava, each in ten acts, and one 
bhana called Danakelikaumudi, — all in praise of 
Sri Krsna. 

• t • 

^About the beginning of the 16rh cent. A.D., 
the 7th Jeer of the Ahobiiamutt, Sathakopa III, 
wrote the drama Vasantikaparinaya in five acts 
describing the marriage of the deity Ahobilanara- 
simha with the wood-nymph Vasantika. The play 
has many poetic excellences. 

The Kamsavadha, a play in six acts, was 
written by S'esakrsna, a contemporary of Akbar. 
The Bhaimiparinaya, a play dealing with the 
wedding of Damayanti with Nala, is one among 
the several dramas and poems of Srinivasa-diksita- 
ratnakheta, a contemporary of Appayyadlksita. 
Rajacudamanidiksita, son of Ratnakheta, wrote a 
nataka Anandaraghava, _a natika Kamalinikala- 

— * * S'rhgarasarvasva. The Hara- 

gauri-vivaha by Jagajjyotirmalia of Nepal, the 
Bhojaraja-saccarita in two acts by Vedanta Vagis'a 
Bhatfacarya, the Madanagopalavilasabhana, the 
Subhadradhananjaya (in five acts) and ‘Ratne- 
s'vara-prasadana, also in five acts, by Gururama 
belong to this period. 
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The Mallikamaruta of Uddandi, orUddanda- 
natha, was written in the middle of the 17th cent. 
A.D. under the patronage of a Zamorxn of Calicut; 
The similarity of the names of Uddandi and Dandi 
had led, till recently, to the wrong ascription of 
the work to the authorship of Dandin. This play 
is a close imitation of the Malatimadhava in 
almost every respect. The* Nalacaritanataka of 
Nilakanthadiksita who is the reputed author of 
several long and short kavyas, and the Pradyumn- 
abhyudaya of Vehkatadhvarin of Vis'vagunadars'a 
fame, Ramabhadradiksita’s Janakiparinaya which 
has introduced several original changes into the 
epic version of the story of Rama and his S'rhgara- 
tiiaka, the two Bhanas, viz., SVngarasarvasva and 
Subhadraparinaya of Nallakavi, the Kanaka- 
ratnakara-prahasana of Kavitarkika, S’amaraja- 
diksita’s S'ridamacarita in five acts and the 
Dhurtanartakaprahasana and Mahadeva’s 
Adbhula darpana in ten acts are some of the 
noteworthy plays of this period. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, many 
distinguished poets of South India wrote several 
plays both in Sanskrit and Prakrt. Most of them 
have not yet been printed. A noteworthy feature 
- of the plays of this period is that they are very 
much influenced by English writers and modern 
Indian literature. Many social plays, such as the 
Snusavijaya by Sundararajakavi of Travancore, 
also sprang up during this period. 
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CHAPTER XU! 

ALLEGORICAL PLAYS 

The controversies between Vak, Manas, 
Prana, and the Indriyas found in the Krsnayajur- 
ved’a and the Upanisads go to show that allegory, 
i.e., personification of abstract ideas, is as old as the 
Vedic literature. Indian poets have all along shown 
a tendency to personify inanimate objects and even 
personal qualities. Vernal beauty and Royal glory, 
for instance, are to them real persons with flesh 
and blood, as it were. In fables like the Panca- 
tantra, animals are not only humanised but are 
made to preach ethical precepts. The allegorical 
play is the result of an extension of this into the 
field of drama. 1 But it is really noteworthy that 
this allegory has been employed mostly to teach 
the philosophical doctrines of particular systems. 

ASVAGHOSA’S PLAY (A Fragment) 

1 

The earliest available play of an allegorical 
character is the one which bears no title as it was 
discovered only as a fragment in the same Manu- 
script as the one containing the Sariputra- 
PRAKARANAof As'vaghosa. Buddhi, KIrti and Dhrti 
appear as characters in this play. Towards the 
end Buddha himself makes his appearance. The 
real trend of the play is not clear as the fragment 
is too short. It is however significant that all the 
characters speak Sanskrit in this play wherein 
real figures mix with allegorical ones. 

. »»»» — L - ™ '■ ■■-d i.i -.-i "(.■b • - V — 1 , 
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Krsnamis'ra’s PRABODHACANDRODAYA (12th cent;) 

There is a long gap of more than 10 centuries 
between the above allegorical play of As'vaghosa 
and Krsnamis'ra’s Prabodhacandrodaya where 
all the characters are allegorical. No play of this 
type belonging to the intervening period has come 
down to us. In Prof. Keith's words ‘it must 
remain uncertain whether there was a train of 
tradition leading from As'vaghosa to Krsnamis'ra 
or whether the latter created the type of drama 
afresh; the former theory is more likely. ’(Op.cit.p. 84) 

Krsnamis'ra was an ascetic and a missionary 
of the 12th cent A.D. for the propagation of 
Advaita. It is said that he wrote the 
Prabodhacandrodaya in order to bring round one 
of his disciples who was averse to the study of 
philosophy. The play defends and presents the 
Advaita form of the Visnu doctrine in its six acts. 
It stresses on devotion to Visnu as the means for 
salvation. The characters are all abstract ideas 
such as Manas, Ahankara etc. divided into two 
conflicting casts. There is a war between Viveka 
and Mahamoha, which ends by the rise of the moon 
in the form of knowledge, Prabodha. 

This play is unique; for, contrary to accepted 
principles, it has S'anta as its principal Rasa. 
According to Writers on dramaturgy, the S'anta-rasa 
cannot be made prominent in a drama. There 
seems to be some ground to this rule, for, S'anta 
being peace is essentially negative and passive 

and cannot therefore be enacted. But Krsnamis'ra 

- • 1 • 

has attempted the impossible and has succeeded 
to a considerable extent. In its conception it is 
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not probably what may be described as an acting 
play. Yet it can be acted. It is a play which 
was intended, as Hardy would say, “for mental 
performance ”, but it is not without dramatic 
potentialities of its own. It is evident that the work 
was the result of the widely spread philosophic 
study and thought in India at the time it was 
written. It must have been regarded then also 
as a great success, for, it has served as the model 
for imitation to several writers. While the 
Prabodhacandrodaya. differs from the classical 
dramas in having S'anta for its chief Rasa, it 
resembles ancient Indian plays in having more or 
less the didactic and religious purpose. 

Yas'ahp ala’s MOHARAJAPARAJAYA (13th cent. A-D.) 

The Moharajaparajaya or 4 The defeat of the 
king confusion * by Yas'ahpala (13th cent. A. D.) 
is a fine example of Jain allegory. This play in. 
five acts deals with the conversion of the Calukya 
king of Gujerat, Kumarapala, to Jainism. All its 
characters except the king, the sage Hemacandra 
and the Vidusaka, are personifications of qualities. 
The play was first enacted at Tharapadra, 
probably the capital of Marwar, on the occasion 
of the Mabavira festival. 

Vedantades'ika’s SANKALPASURYODAYA (14th cent,) 

The Sankalpasuryodaya of Vehkatanatha 
(1268-1369), popularly known as Vedanta Des'ika, 
is very much like the Prabodhacandrodaya in its 
plan. Being the most distinguished teacher of 
Vis'istadvaita after Ramanuja, the poet has 
designed the play so as to uphold the Vis'istadvaita 

29 
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doctrines. The play, which is in 10 acts, depicts 
how ‘the rise of the Sun in the form of God’s will 
(ttahkalpa), dispels the darkness of birth and death 
and liberates the soul, and, on that account, 
derives its title. S'anta is the main sentiment of* 
this play also. The prologue is too long. The 
play is all right for reading, but not for the stage. 
Poetic excellence of a very high order is revealed 
in the play. 


OTHER ALLEGORICAL PLAYS 2 3 

The Amrtodaya by Gokulanatha (16th cent. 
A.D.) is in five acts and treats the story of the 
Jivatman from creation to annihilation. The 
Caitanyacandrodaya by Kavi Karnapura, also 
called Paramanandadasa (16th cent, A. D.), gives 
an account of the success of Sri Krsnacaitanya of 
Bengal in the propagation of the doctrine of 
Bhakti, although it fails to impress the saint’s 
spiritual power. The Vidyaparinaya and Jiva- 
nandana are two Saiva plays of Anandarayamakhi 
(18th cent. A.D.). The former play deals with the 
marriage of the Jivatman with Vidya (spiritual 
knowledge), while the latter represents the attain- 
ment of Moksa by the individual soul and cleverly 
combines with it the fundamentals of Ayurvedic 
medicine in the course of its seven acts. There is 
a view that they were written by one Vedakavi 
and attributed to the authorship of Anandaraya- 
makhi who was the minister of Shahaji, king of 
Tanjore. 


2. For a fuller list of allegorical plays, see Journal of 

Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. X part II. 
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CHAYANATAKA 

The Chayanataka or shadow-play is not men- 
tioned in early treatises of dramaturgy. Card- 
board figures are placed on the screen and made 
to move by means of threads. The dialogues are 
held behind the curtain. The Abhinavabharati 
of Abhinavagupta (c. 1000 AD.) is the earliest 
work referring to this type of plays. 

The Dharmabhyudaya of Mcghaprabha- 
carya of uncertain date, is a Chayanatyaprabandha 
as mentioned in its prologue. The Dutahgada of 
Subhata, noticed earlier, was represented as a 
chayaplay in 1243 A. D. in honour of the dead king 
Kumarapala at the court of Tribhuvanapala. The 
Subhdraparinaya, Ramabhyudaya and Pandava- 
bhyudaya are three plays of this kind by Vyasa 
S'riramamis'ra of the 15th century. 

DECLINE OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

Three main periods are generally marked in 
the history of the Sanskrit drama, the first from 
Bhasa to Harsa, the second from Bhavabhuti to 
Bhattanarayana and the next from Bajas'ekhara 
onwards. In fact, Rajas'ekhara marks the decline 
of the Sanskrit drama. As already mentioned, 
this is due partly to the unsettled political condi- 
tion in the country then and partly to the growth 
of literature in other Indian languages, which 
drew away towards it some of the best readers 
and writers alike. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THEORIES OF POETRY 1 

What factors go to make a good Kavya?— 
This question was inquired into by the ancient 
Hindus who had a double qualification, viz., 
1) aptitude for abstract investigation and 2) an 
artistic bent of mind; and important results were 
arrived at regarding the nature of poetry. In fact, 
extant works on poetics contain not so much of 
criticism, as this enquiry. The subject was viewed 
from different angles by different Alankarikas and, 
as a result, there arose eight schools under the 
names, Riti, Guna, Alankara, Vakrokti, Rasa, 
Dhvani, Anumana, and Aucitya. 

RTti is the way of writing. Although only 
two or three ‘ways of writing,’ viz., the Vaidarbhi, 
Gaud! and Pancali were originally recognised, 
later rhetoricians have taken into account three 
more, the Lati, Avanti and Magadhi. The names 
themselves suggest that all the six Ritis were pre- 
valent in particular provinces-. Dandin was the 

1. This branch of literature is called Alarikara-s'astra in 
Sanskrit. Alankara is used here in a double sense, viz., 
1. a thing of beauty and 2. (literary) embellishments. It is 
also called Sahylya-s'astra as it has mainly for its basis the 
inseparable relation between word and its sense. Thus the 
scope of this S'astra is wide and covers the following topics 
— Theory and definition of poetry (i.e,, Kavva-laksaga), 
literary merits and defects (Guna and Dosa), different con- 
notations of words (S'abda-vrtti), classification of Kavyas, 
Riti or style, Rasas, dramaturgy and figures of speech. 
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fore-runner o f this school. According to him 
‘Kavya* was that writing of a poet which was 
characterised by certain literary excellences like 
/waWzVyf prasad a), sweetness Varnana 
followed him and spoke of Riti as the soul of 
poetry. He was the very first writer to conceive 
the idea of a soul or Atma of Kavya. 

The Guna school runs along the same lines as 
of the Riti school. Gunas are of Sabda and 
Artha. The former is concerned with the form 
of the composition while the latter is with the Riti. 
Only three Gunas, viz., Prasada, Madhurva and 
Ojas (floridity) were originally recognised. Vamana 
enumerated ten. But, after him, the’ Sabdagunas 
and Arthagunas were merged in Alahkara and 
Rasa respectively. 

The Alankara school upholds literary embe- 
llishments of sound and sense, i.e., the S'abda- 
lahkaras and Arthalankaras. Although Bharata 
deals with the Alankaras, Dandin and Bhamaha 
are held to be authoritative exponents of this 
school. As recognised by them, there were only 
thirty-eight alankaras; but this number slowly 
increased to two hundred in later days. 

Vakrokti is a peculiar mode of speech which 
is supposed to lend perfection to Alankaras. 
Hence, the Vakrokti school is no more than an 
off-spring of the Alahkara school. The exponents 
of this school are Bhamaha and Kuntaka. Vakrokti 
is the soul of poetry according to them. It is 
treated as a distinct Alahkara by later writers. 

Rasa, as pointed out earlier by us (p. 167 f. ) 
means an inner attitude of detached joy. It is an 
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experience as against Bhava which is an object of 
our contemplation. This Rasa is invariably of the 
nature of joy, no matter whether the emotion or 
Bhava treats of something happy or tragic. 
Evoking of such a joyful experience was considered 
to be the main task of the poet by Bharata, the first 
exponent of the Rasa theory. Bharata recognised 
only eight* Rasas or sentiments. They are S'rngara, 
Hasya, Karima, Raudra, Vjra, Bhayanaka, 
Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. The ninth sentiment S'anta 
is an addition by later writers. Each one of these 
sentiments has a dominant emotion (Sthayi-bhava) 
which itself, in its final stage of growth, acquires 
the name of sentiment. The sthayibhava corres- 
ponding to the above nine sentiments are Rad, 
Hasa, S'oka, Krodha, Utsaha, Bhaya, Jugupsa, 
Vismava and Sama. These are produced by 
Vyabhicaribhavas ( accessory feelings ), Alambana 
and Uddlpana Vibhavas ( exciting factors ), and 
Anubhava and Sattvikabhavas ( physical mani- 
festations of emotions). 

# 

Bharata’s Rasa theory was followed and fur* 
ther expounded by Bhoja, Dhananjaya, Udbhata 
and many others. 

The Dhvani theory is based on the analysis 
of the meanings of words. Abhidha, Laksana, and 
Vyanjana, i.e f , primary sense, secondary sense and 
suggestion are the three kinds of denotation of 
words. Of these, the Vyanjana or suggestion brings 
to the mind something which is not expressed in 
addition to the primary sense of what is actually 
expressed. This suggestion (Dhvani) is the soul 


2. See Nafyas'astra VI 15. 
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of poetry according to this school- It is of three 
kinds, ; — Vastudhvani, Alahkaradhvani and Rasa- 
dhvani in accordance with the import of the 
‘suggestion’ of the particular expression, 

Anandavardhana is the chief exponent of this 
Dhvani theory. Abhinavagupta restricted its scope 
to sentiment. The Gunas and Alahkaras are to be 
considered only in relation to sentiment. Thus 
Ivavyas are of three kinds — (1.) those that are 
dominated by suggestion (Dhvanikavyas), (2) those 
which accord a secondary importance to suggestion 
(Gunibhutavyahgyakavyas) and (3) those which 
contain no suggestion (Citrakavyas). 

The Anumana school founded by Sankuka 
views that it is through inference (Anumana) that 
the sentiment is experienced. An actor’s gesti- 
culation causes such an inference. This view is 
against that of Bhattanayaka that sentiment is only 
to be experienced and not perceived. 

The Aucitya school holds that propriety is 
the very life of poetry. This theory is expounded 
by Ksemendra, 

EARLIEST AUTHORITIES ON POETICS 

Nandikes'vara, Narada and others are known 
to have been the earliest authorities on poetics; 
but none of their works has come down to us. 
The Agnipurana (see page 45) which is of a 
miscellaneous character and of uncertain date 
contains an account of poetics and dramaturgy. 
Medhavirudra, whose work is lost, is cited by 
Bhamaha and later writers. 
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BHARATA (c. 400 B G. ) , 

The earliest extant work is the Natyas'astra 
of Bharata whom Kalidasa mentions in his Vikra- 
morvas'iyam II 18 as having taught dramatic repre- 
sentation to the heavenly nymphs- The Natya- 
s'astra consists of 37 chapters dealing with drama- 
turgy, dance and music. Only four Alahkaras, 
viz., Rupaka, Upama, Dipaka, and Yamaka are 
spoken of. These alahkaras and the ten gunas are 
treated as aids for perfecting sentiment. Literary 
defects are also enumerated. As noted earlier, it 
gives an elaborate account of the eight sentiments 
and their corresponding dominant emotions. The 
work is known to have been commented upon by 
Matrgupta, Harsavardhana , Sankuka , Lollata , 
Udbhata, Bhattanayaka, Abhinavagupta and some 
others. The ‘Bharata-tilaka’ of unknown author- 
ship is said to be the earliest commentary on the 
Natyas'astra. Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati 
is the only commentary now available. 

Bharata is generally mentioned as a sage, a 
muni. He was a hoary predecessor of Kalidasa. 
He is to be placed about 400 B.G. or earlier, 
although the present form of his Natyas'astra 
which contains numerous interpolations is to be 
assigned to a late date. 

PANDIN (6th cent. A.D.) 

The Kavyadars'a of Dandin is an excellent 

* 

manual of poetics representing a phase of the 
earlier theory. It is divided into three chapters, 
the first dealing with the definition of Kavyas, 
the distinctive qualities of style , the difference 
between the Vaidarbhiand Gaudi rltis, the second 
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with definitions of Alahkaras with illustrations 
and the third with an enumeration of Yamakas 
and literary defects. The s'lokas are in Dandin's 
best style. The examples are all his own and his 
definitions are so apt that it is difficult to forget 
therm after they are read. 

Dandin’s relation to Bhamaha or his priority 
over the latter cannot be proved. Both authors 
seem to be attacking each other’s views. It may 
even be that they are only referring to the views 
of rival schools of which they were followers. 

Dandin was undoubtedly the author of the 
Das'aku’maracarita. We have shown earlier (p. 1 1 1 ) 
that his date must be the 6th cent. AD. 


BHAMAHA (6th cent. A.D.) 

Bhamaha wrote the Kavyalankara which is 
familiarly known as Bhamahalankara. It is in six 
chapters called paricchedas. The first chapter 
deals with Kavyas'arira, the second and third 
with Alankaras, the fourth with Dosas, the fifth 
with Nyayas and the sixth with S'abdas'Uddhi. 
Bhamaha seeks to maintain the division of Katha 
and Akhyayika in prose which Dandin rejects. 
Madhurya, Prasada and Ojas are the three literary 
gunas according to Bhamaha, while Dandin 
enumerates ten. Bhamaha is against the division 
of style into Vaidarbh! and Gaud!. Vakrokti is not 
a distinct Alahkara according to him. On the 
other hand he maintains that it is only Atis'ayokt! 
in an extended sense and that it is an essential 
factor for the excellence of poetic expression, 

30 
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VAMANA (8th cent A.D.) 

Vamana, who was in the court of king Jaya- 
pida of Kashmir (8th cent. A.D.), wrote the Kavya- 
lankarasutra. The work, which is in five chapters 
called Adhikaranas, contains 319 sutras and has a 
Vrtti or gloss by the author himself. Like 
Dandin’s work it belongs to the Praclna school of 
Alankarikas. It emphasises Riti, which is nothing 
but excellence of the gunas of S'abda and Artha 
and describes it as the soul of Kavya. It was 
Vamana who first used the word Atma with 
reference to Kavya; but even he does not go beyond 
S'abda and Artha. There is nothing deeper than 
they for him. He added the Pancali style to the 
already existing Vaidarbh! and Gaud!. While 
Dandin frames his own examples except in one or 
two places, Vamana quotes profusely from classical 
writers to illustrate his rules. It is noteworthy 
that he includes a chapter on prayogas wherein 
several matters of grammatical importance are 
discussed. In that section Vamana explains 
expressions such as , f3*rm , which are 

somewhat anamolous in their character. The 
work does not deal with dramaturgy. 

UDBHATA (8th cent. A.D.) 

Udbhatsl, a Kashmirian contemporary of 
Vamana, wrote the Kavyalankara-sangraha in 
six chapters. The work is familiarly called Udbhata- 
lankara. Plis Bhamahavivarana, a commentary 
on Bhamaha’s work and his Kumarasambhava, a 
Mahakavya on the model of Kalidasa’s work of 
the same name, are lost to us. His definitions of 
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Alahkaras agree with and are sometimes even iden- 
tical with Bhamaha’s. Styles are classified by him 
as Upanagarika (elegant), Gramya (ordinary) 
and Parusa (harsh). He is the first writer to 
mention S'anta as a sentiment. Rasa is emphasised 
by him as the main aspect of good poetry. The 
number of Alahkaras are forty-one according to 
him. Pratiharenduraja (10th cent. A.D.) of 
Konkan has commented on Udbhata’s work. 

RUDRATA { 9th cent. A.D, ) 

Rudrata, another Kashmirian writer, wrote 
the Kavyalankara in sixteen chapters. He 
mentions the S'anta as the ninth sentiment and 
adds Preyas as the tenth. He recognises the Lati 
as the fourth style. He deals with six languages, 
viz., Samskrta, Prakrta, Magadhi, Pais'aci, 
Saurasen!, and Apabhrams'a. Rajas'ekhara, 
Dhanika, Abhinavagupta and others quote him, 
but the Dhvani theory was not known to him. He 
revives the practice of framing his own examples 
to illustrate his rules. 

ANANDAVARDHANA (9th cent. A.D. ) 

About the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. , a 
writer known by his title ‘Sahrdaya’ expounded 
the Dhvani theory in 120 karikas. Ananda- 
vardhana has commented on these karikas in his 
Dhvanyaloka which is divided into four Udyqtas 
or sections, and has added a Vrtti or gloss to his 
work. There is a view that the original karikas 
also are by Anandavardhana himself. We have 
already given an account of the Dhvani theory 
expounded by Anandavardhana (seepp.226 f. ). 
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Anandavardftana lived in the court of Avanti- 
varman (854-884 A.D.) of Kashmir. It is held 
generally that the Dhvanyaloka must have been 
composed in about 850 A.D. The work contains 
citations from the author’s otber^ works_ Devi- 
s'Ataka, Arjunacarita, Visamabanalila, and 
Harivijava, the last three of which are not 
extant. The Dhvanyaloka has been commented 
by many writers. The Locana of Abhinavagupta 
is the most important of them. 

RAJAS'EKHARA (10th cent. A*D.) 

The dramatist Rajas'ekhara ( 10th century ) 
wrote the Kavyamimamsa in 18 chapters. The 
work records many traditional accounts of poets 
and poetesses. Mention is also made of the views 
of others on subjects pertaining to literature. The 
Alahkara system is spoken of as the seventh 
Vedanga and the fifteenth Vidyasthana. The 
work contains plenty of quotations from various 
authors. (See pp. 208 ff.) 

DHANAnJAYA and DHANIKA ( 10th- 11th cent. A.D. ) 

Dhananjaya, who was in the court of Munja 
(10th cent. A.D.), wrote the Das'ARUPA which is a 
compendium of dramaturgy. . The work has 300 
karikas divided into 4 prakaranas. It was commen- 
ted after the death of Munja, by the author’s own 
brother nair/ed Dhanika in the Das'arupavaloka 
as it is usually called. The excellence of this 
classical work on the subject caused in a large 
measure' the neglect of Bharata’s Natyas'astra in 
later centuries. This work takes for illustration 
well known dramas and does not invent fictitious 
illustrations- The Veni'samhara and the Ratnavali 
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are prominent so far as quotations are concerned. 
It concerns mainly with dramas and refers to the 
general nature of poetry only in a passing manner. 
Naturally this work pays particular attention to 
Rasa. A point to be noted in this connection is 
that the author vehemently opposes the status 
accorded to S'anta as a sentiment. Kavyaniknaya, 
a work on poetics by Dhanika and quoted in the 

Avaloka, is now lost. 

BHATTANAY AKA ( 10th cent. A D. ) 

Bhattanayaka is the author of_ Hrdaya- 
darpana, a commentary on Bharata’s Natyas'astra. 
The work is not available. Bhattanayaka rejects 
the dhvani theory of Anandavardhana and upholds 
the Rasa theory. This stand is repudiated by 
Abhinavagupta. Hence Bhattanayaka must be later 
than Anandavardhana and prior to Abninava- 
gupta. According to this author the factors that 
contribute to the beauty of Kavya are three, viz., 
Abhidha, Bbavakatva and Bhojakatva- Senti- 
ment is only to b6 experienced and not perceived. 

Rudrabhatta of about the same period 
wrote the Rasakalika and the S rngaraiilaka, 
the earliest reference to the latter of which is 
traced in the Kavyanus'asana of Hemacandra 
( 1088-1172 A. D.). He is not identical^ with 
Rudrata. He deals with all the nine sentiments 
as they are developed in poems. Iripuravadha 
is mentioned as another work of the author. 

ABHINAVAGUPTA (11th cent. A.D.) 

Abhinavagupta is the author of the. Dhvanya- 
lokalocana, a commentary on the Dhvanyaioka 
of Anandavardhana. He is held to have studied 
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under 19 teachefs such as Bhattenduraja and 
Bhattatauta and written 41 works on poeitcs and 
S'aivism. He was a Saivite of the Pratyabhijna 
school . His Abhinavabharati is a valuable 
commentary on Bharata’s Natyas'astra. The 
Kavyakautuka-vivarana is his commentary on 
Bhattatauta’s Kavyakautuka, a work on poetics. 
This work is not extant- In the Dhvanyaloka- 
locana., which is also known by the name 
Sahrdayalokalocana, Abhinavagupta re-established 
the dhvani theory by refuting all the opponents of 
his school. The result was that the Guna, Rid, 
Anumana and Vakrokti schools ceased to* flourish 
after him. 


KUNTAKA { 11th cent. A.D. ) 

Kuntaka, or Kuntala as he is also called, was 
a younger contemporary of Abhinavagupta. He 
was a great exponent of the Vakrokti theory. His 
work, the VakroktijTvita, has three chapters and 
is incomplete. He evolves three styles, viz., the 
Sukumara, Vicitra and Madhyama in place of 
older ones named after some provinces. 
According to him, each writer has his own literary 
manner. The three styles named are only broad 
classifications. Kalidasa represents the 
Sukumaramarga ; Bana and Bhavabhuti represent 
the VicitramSrga ; Matrgupta and Mayuraja are 
representatives of the Madhyamamarga. Literature 
requires the Bhangi-bhaniti or an imaginative and 
figurative speech. Such a figurative expression or 
Vakrokti is the most essential thing to make good 
poetry. Svahhavokti is not counted as an alahkara 
by this school. 
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MAHIMABHATTA ( 1 1th cent. A.D. ) 

Mabiniabhatta ably expounds the Anumana 
theory of S'ahkuka in his Vyaktiviveka which 
contains three sections. The theories of Vakrokti 
and Dhvani are rejected by this author according 
to whom it is only Anumana or inference which 
causes poetic experience. Mahimabhatta, being 
himself a great logician, introduced intellectual 
gymnastics of logic even into the aesthetic field. 
He is considered the most destructive critic of the 
dhvani school.. The Tattvoktikos'a, another 
work of the author on poetics, is not extant. 

BHOJA (11th cent. A.D.) 

King Bhoja of Dhara (1018-1054 A.D.) has 
to his credit two works on Alankara, viz., the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana and the S'rhgara- 
PRAKAS'a. The former is a voluminous work and 
has five chapters dealing with the merits and 
defects o f poetry, alahkaras and rasas. He 
recognises the Avanti and Magadhi styles in 
addition to the four admitted by Rudrata. His 
definitions are illustrated with citations from the 
works of many famous writers, which help i n a 
way to determine the chronology of those writers. 
The S'rhgaraprakas'a is in 36 chapters and deals 
with kavyas, the gunas and dosas and sentiments. 
The S'rngararasa is considered to be the most 
prominent. 

KSEMENDRA (11th cent. A.D- ) 

Ksemendra sponsors the Aucitya theory in his 
Aucityavicaracarca, Propriety is an essential 
factor of good poetry. The excellence of a poem 
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depends upon the appropriateness of words, their 
meaning, qualities, alahkaras, rasas and all other 
things constituting the poem. He points out the 
faults in the usages of even eminent writers. He 
cites from many works of different writers and 
of his own as illustrations. In his another work, 
Kavikanthabharana in five chapters, he 
discusses how one can become a poet. His 
Su vrttatil aka is a treatise on prosody. 

MAMMATA (c ItOOA.D.) 

Mammata of Kashmir is the author of the 
Kavyaprakas'a which is a highly esteemed work 
on Alahkara. The Kavyaprakas'a adopts the 
dhvani canon completely and is admittedly based 
on the Dhvanyaioka of Anandavardhana. It 
consists of ten chapters called Ullasas, It is in 
the form of Karikas with the author’s own gloss 
on them. It is said that Mammata wrote only up 
to the Farikara in the 9th chapter and that the 
rest of the work was written by Allata or Alaka as 
he was sometimes called. In the Kavyaprakas'a 
Mammata has criticised all older views of poetry 
and silenced the opponents of the dhvani theory. 
The commentaries on Mammata’s work seem to- 
be numberless, for, every young man aspiring for 
a scholar’s fame seems to have commented upon 
this work. Mammata adopts the healthy way of 
quoting from classical works instead of composing 
them for the occasion. He is believed to have 
been the brother of Kaiyata, the illustrious 
commentator on the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. 
His another work Sabdavyaparavicara deals with 
the denotation of words. 
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Hemacandra ( 1088-1172 A. D. ) wrote the 
Kavyanus'asana with his own commentary 
Alankaracudamani on it. 

S'aradatanaya (12th cent. A.D.) expounded 
the view of Bharata in his Bhavaprakas'a which 
has 10 Adhikaranas. He refuted the dhvani theory 
and upheld the rasa school. 

RUYYAKA ( 12th cent. A.D. ) 

Ruyyaka, also known as Rucika, wrote the 
Alankarasarvasva in the form of Sutras with a 
commentary on them. He was the teacher of 
Mankha, the author or S'rikanthacarita. His date 
is about 1150 A.D. According to some scholars 
Ruyyaka wrote only the sutras; the commentary 
was by Mankha. The work upholds the dhvani 
theory after summarising all the other rival 
schools. Ruyyaka wrote commentaries on 
Mammata's Kavyaprakas'a and Mahimabhatta’s 
Vyaktiviveka. His Harsacaritavartika is a 
commentary on Bana’s Harsacarita. . The 
Alankaranusarini and Sahrdayalila are his two 
other works on poetics and the ideals of a man of 
taste respectively. 

There are two Jain writers by the same name 
Vagbhata, one of the 12th cent, and the other of 
the 13th cent. A.D. The first wrote the 
Vagbhatalankara in five chapters. The second 
wrote the Kavyanus'asana wherein he refers to the 
earlier Vagbhata. 

Jayadeva, the dramatist whom we have 
noticed earlier, wrote the Candraloka about 
1250 A.D. In this work he has dealt with all 
matters pertaining to poetics except dramaturgy. 

31 
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The work is very popular on account of its lucid 
and elegant style. It is in ten chapters called 
Mayukhas. The fifth chapter dealing with, 
alankaras is very popular. 

Alankara-sara-sangraha of Amrtananda-i 
yogin is a comprehensive work of about this very 

period. ’ 

The Rasarnavasudhakara in three chapters 
dealing with sentiment and dramaturgy is by a 
Reddi ruler named Sihgabhupala of the 14th cent. 
A.D. Bhanudatta’s Rasatarangini and Rasa-, 
manjari dealing mainly with sentiments belong to 
this period. 

VIDYANATHA ( c. 1300 A.D. ) 

Vidyanatha, known also as Agastya, is the" 
author of the Prataparudra-yas'obiiusana, more 
familiarly known as Prataparudriyam. He is 
noticed earlier by us (p. 216). The work covers, 
all topics of poetics and Alankar a. The 
illustrations given are the author’s own, composed 
to eulogise his patron Prataparudradeva of 
Warrangal (1268-1328 AD.). The work incorpo- 
rates a small play called the Prataparudrakalyana.’ 
The work, because of its comprehensiveness and 
lucidity, is very popular. 

The Ekavali of Vidyadhara belongs to_the 
same period and is modelled on the Kavyaprakas'a.; 
The illustrations cited are in praise of a king 
named Narasimha of Utkal. 

■> 

VIS'VANATHA (14th cent. A.D.) 

Vis'vanatha of Orissa wrote his Sahitya-; 
darpana in ten chapters covering the entire field 
of poetics and dramaturgy. He generally follows 
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Mammata. He quotes profusely from the works 
of others and from his own other works such as 
Kuvalayas'vacarita— a Prakrt poem, Raghuyilasa— 
a mahakavya, Prabhavatl and Candrakala — two 
natikas, and Narasimharajavijaya — a historical 
poem. These works are not extant. The Sahitya- 
darpana is very popular and widely studied. Its 
style is lucid and elegant, while the treatment of 
the subject is exhaustive. The author belongs to 
the end of the 14th cent. A.D. 

The SahityacintamAni of Vemabhupala, the 
patron of Vamanabhattabana and the Sahitya- 
kaumudT of Vidyabhusana are two other 
noteworthy works of this period. 

APPAYYADiKSITA (16th cent. A-D.) 

Appayyadiksita, the well known poet and 
philosopher of southern India, wrote two works 
on Alankaras'astra, viz., Kuvalayananda and 
Citramimamsa. The first work is a commentary 
on the fifth chapter of Jayadeva’s Candraloka. 
Being a simple treatise of Alankara (figures of 
speech ), the Kuvalayananda is very popular and 
widely studied in South India. The second work, 
i.e., the Citramimamsa is an original treatise on 
Alankaras. It has two parts. In the first part, 
the author criticises all previous schools and in the 
second, he gives an elaborate and scientific 
treatment of arthalankaras. This work was later 
on criticised by Jagannathapandita in a ruthless 
manner, having been scorned, according to a 
traditional account, by Appayyadiksita on a 
certain occasion. Vrttivartika on the denotation 
of words is another .work of Appayyadiksita. 
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The Kavyadarpana of Rajacudamanidiksita, 
with the author’s own commentary, was written 
about the year 1600_A.D. The Ujjvalanilamani 
by Rupadeva or Rupagosvamin belonging to the 
same period contains illustrations composed by the 
author himself in praise of Krsna. 

The Alankarakaustubha of Kavikarnapura 
and Alahkaras'ekhara of Kes'avamis'ra also belong 
to this period. 

JAGANNATHA PANDITA ( 1590-1665 A.D. ) 

Jagannathapandita, known also as Panditaraja 
and noticed earlier by us as the author of the 
Bhamini-vilasa (page 150) and the five Laharis 
(p. 144), has to his credit the highly reputed Rasa- 
gangadhara which is recognised as a standard 
work on alankara. is his 

definition of poetry. He refutes the Dhvani theory 
and upholds the theory of sentiment. He boldly 
criticises the views of all those who differ from 
him, however eminent they may be. In the 
Citramimamsa-khandanam, which is another work 
of his, he has vehemently criticised Appayyadiksita. 

The Alankararatnakara written by Yajna- 
narayanadiksita is in praise of his patron Raghu- 
natha Naik ( 17th cent. A.D. ) of Tanjore. 

The Nanjarajayas'Obhusana by_ Narasimha- 
kavi, also called Abhinavakalidasa, in praise of 
king Nanjaraja of Mysore and the Ramavarma- 
yas’obhusana by Sadas'ivamakin eulogising king 
Ramavarma of Travancore belong to the 18th cent. 
The Alahkarabharana and the Alankarakaustubha 
of Vis'ves'vara are of the same period. 
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FEATURES OF THE HISTORY OF POETICS 

Thus, during a period covering many 
centuries, the subject of the nature of poetry was 
considered from various standpoints and several 
theories were evolved. We will now point out two 
or three broad features of the history of this 
inquiry here. 

Poetry has two aspects — the imaginative and 
the emotional. In fact these two are so blended 
together that it is not possible to separate them in 
practice. But a differentiation even in theory of 
these two aspects will enable us to follow the 
course of the history of poetics in India. We have 
noticed two schools of thought each opposing the 
other. While the one upholds the theory that the 
imaginative element should be predominant in 
poetry, the other maintains that the emotional 
element should. The first of these may be called 
the Alankara school, for, imagination furnishes 
the keynote of alahkaras; the second may be 
termed the Rasa school. Rasa being idealised 
emotion. Both the schools admit that there should 
be Rasa as well as alankara in all poetry worth 
the name. They differ only in the degree of stress 
that should be laid on them. 

According to the alankara school the ultimate 
function of poetry is to stimulate our fancy; accord- 
ing to the other, it is to evoke emotion. These 
two schools are almost as old as literary criticism 
in India; and the controversies found in works on 
poetics can eventually be traced to this difference. 
Tn the earlier stages the alankara view prevailed 
but gradually the Rasa view triumphed. As a 
result the very complexion of the old question about 
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the ‘nature of poetry’ changed. When critics began 
to think about Rasa, they discoyered that it was 
essentially inexpressible. Emotions cannot be 
awakened except indirectly. This discovery led 
to the enunciation of the dhvani canon, according, 
to which what is suggested is more important in ( 
art than what is explicitly stated. This suggestion 
may be of a vastu or of an alankara or of rasa, 
but the best is the last, viz., the Rasadhvani. 
Words and their meanings are the mere vesture of 
poetry, while its Atma is Rasa. 

CONCLUSION 

We have given above just an outline of the 
history of classical Sanskrit literature. Besides^ 
the vast literature of the Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, there are plenty of authoritative works^ 
on the several philosophical systems and_religions, 
on the positive sciences like the Jyautisa, Ayurveda, 
Arthas'astra , on the ancillary sciences such as 
S'ilpa (architecture), Yantra (machines), and on 
fine arts like music, dance etc. Every branch of 
knowledge worth the name (stealing included) has 
a rich literature of its own in Sanskrit.. Thus 
Sanskrit literature is extensive. As M. Wintenitz 
has said — “Sanskrit is not a ‘dead’ language even 
to-day. There are still at the present day a number 
of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and topics of the 
day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also, 
the Mahabharata is still to-day read publicly. To 
this very day poetry is still composed and works 
written in Sanskrit, and it is the language . in 
which Indian scholars converse upon scientific, 
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questions. Sanskrit at the least plays the same 
part in India still as Latin in the Middle Ages in 
Europe, or as Hebrew with the Jews .” 3 

Prof. Maxmuller’s words 4 about the advantage 
of studying Sanskrit run thus — “Take any of the 
burning questions of the day — popular education, 
higher education, parliamentary representation, 
codification of laws, finances, emigration, poorlaw, 
and whether you have anything to teach and to 
try, or anything to observe and to learn, India 
will supply you with a laboratory such as exists 
nowhere else. That very Samskrta the study of 
which may at first seem so tedious to you and so 
useless, if only you will carry it on will open before 
you large layers of literature, as yet almost 
unknown and unexplored, and allow you an insight 
into strata of thought deeper than any you have 
known before and rich in lessons that appeal to the 
deepest sympathies of the human heart What- 

ever sphere of the human mind you may select for 
your special study, whether it be language, or 
religion, or mythology, or philosophy, whether it 
be laws or customs, primitive art or primitive 
science, everywhere, you have to go to India, 
whether you like it or not, because some of most 
valuable and most instructive materials in the 
history of man are treasured up in India and in 
India only.” 


3. History of Indian Literature, I 45 

4. Maxmuller— What can India Teach us. pp 13 & 15. 
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230 
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240 
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92 
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Katharatnakara 
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220 

Kathasara 
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• 
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Kulas'ekhara 
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86 
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214 

Kaviraja 

89 

Kumaradasa 

83 
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93 

Kumaradata 

125 

Kavitarkika 

218 

Kumarasambhava 

76 
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Kumarasambhavacampu 
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Kadambari 

112 
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190 
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216 

Kuntaka 225, 234 

Kadarabarikathasara 

86 

Kusumadeva 
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46 
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85 
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217 
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Madana (Balasarasvati) 

215 
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217 
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Mahabharata 
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235 
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218 
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236 
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94 
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45 
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81 
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227 
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Meghasandes'a 
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Meg i ha 

78 

Merutunga 
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Moksadiiya 

215 

Mohamudgara 142, 
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Mohaparajaya 

221 

Mrcchakalika 
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♦ 
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sarikathanaka 

117 

Mugdhopades'a 
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142 
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144 

Mukundananda 

217 

i 

Mukutataditaka 
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Murari 
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144 

Muka 

142 
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Naisadha 

90 
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■ 
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Nalacampu 

152 

Nalacaritanataka 156,218 

Nalavilcsa 

213 

Nalabhyudaya 

94 

Nallakavi 
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92 

Nandikes'vara 

227 
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216 
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194 

Narada 
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NSradiyapurana 

42 
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Nariyagapag dita 
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144 

Narayaniya 
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Nilakan Jhadiksita 96, 144 
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156,218 
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96, 156 

Nitidvisastika 
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Nitis'ataka 

146, 149 

Nitisara 
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Nitivakyamrta 
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O 


Odeyadeva 
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Padmagupta 

100, 128 

Padmaprabhrtaka 

184 

Padmanandakavya 


( Jincndracarita) 

93 

Padyacudamagi 

78 

Padyakadambari 

87 

Pancakaly^nacampu • 95 

Pancastava 
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Pancatantra 129, 

145, 

180. 157 

Paras'arabhatta 

143 

Patafijalicarita 

96 

Pattavali 

97 

PidatSditaka 

184 

Padmapuraga 

42 

Pancaii svayam vara 

157 

Pagdavabhyudaya 
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Pagdavananda 

207 

Parijataharaga 89, 157 

Parijatamanjari 

215 

Pars' vibhyudaya 

136 

Pit thaparakrama 

215 
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Parvatlpariijaya 94, 216 

Prabodhacandrodaya 220 
Pradyumriabhyudaya 

216, 218 
Prahladana 215 

Prasannaraghava 214 

Prataparudrakalyaija 216 

Pratiparudrayas'obhusana 

(Prataparudriyam) 238 


Pratibhacanakya 208 

Praiijnayaugandharayna 

176 

Pratimanataka 179 

Pravarasena 79 

Priyadars'ika 1 96 

Prthvirajavijaya 104 

Purflijas 37 

Purusapariksa 128 

Puspabaijavilasa 136 
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Raghunatbabhyudaya 105 


Raghuvams'a 76 

Raghuviragadya 144 

Rangarajastava 143 

Rasagaijgadhara 240 

Rasakalika 233 

Rasamaffjari / 238 

Rasatarrigini 238 

Rasargavasudhakara 238 
Ratnakara 84, 143 

Ratnavali 196 

Raines' varaprasadana 217 
Ravivarma 216 


Raghavanaisadhiyam 90 
Raghavapandavjyam 89 
Raghava-y ada va- 

pandaviyam 95 

Rajacudamani-diksita, 


96, 217, 240 

Rajanitisamuccaya 
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Rajas'ekhara 208, 232 

Rajatarangiiji 
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Rajavallabha 
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Raja Serfoji 

157 

Rajavali 

87 

Raksasakavya i 

32, 136 

Ramabhadradiksita 96, 218 

RSmabhadrStnbS 

105 

Ramacandrasuri 

213 

RSmacarita 

86 

Ramapalacarita 

88 

Ramavarmayas'obhusana 


240 
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Ramabhyudaya 

223 

Ramanuja 

143 

Ram an ujacampu 

155 

Ramanujacarya 

155 

Ramayaga 

47 

Ramayapamafijari 

87 

Ravagavadha 

79, 81 

Rtttsamhara 

♦ 

133 

Rudrabhatta 

233 

Rudrata 

231 

Rukminiharaija 

214 

Rukminj-kalyana 

96 

Ruyyaka 

237 

Rupadeva 

240 
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Rupagosvamin 144, 217 


abbaranjanas'ataka 150 

Sadas'ivamakhin 240 

Saduktikarnamrta 146 

Sahrdayalila 237 

Sahrdayananda 92 

Saroayamatrka 148 

Samhitas 14 

* • 

Samudramathana 214 

Sandhyakaranandin 88 

Sarikalpasuryodaya 93,221 
Sarasvatikan th a bharan a 

235 

Satyaharis'candra 214 

Saugandhikaharana 216 

Saundarananda 65 

Saundaryalahari 142 

Sahityacintaraaiji 239 

Sahityadarpana 238 

Sahityakaumudi 239 

Setubandha 

(Ravanavadha) 79 

Sevyasevakopades'a 148 

Simhasanadvatruns'ika 126 


Skandapuraija 

Soddhala 

Somadeva 

Somapalavilasa 

Somaprabhacarya 

Stotraratna 

Subandhu 


45 

116, 155 
123, 153 
104 
149 
143 
115 


34 


Subhadradhananjaya 

214, 217 

Subhadrapariijaya 218, 223 
Subhata 215, 223 

Subhasitakaustubha 150 

Subhasitanivi 94, 149 

Subhasitaratnasandoha 148 
Subhasitavali 141, 146 

Sudhalahari 144 

Suraanottara 107 

Sundarapandya 146 

Svapnadas'anana 208 

Svapnavasavadatta 176 

Suryas'ataka 142 

Sutrasamuccaya 147 

Sutralarikara (Kalpana- 
raaniditaka) 61, 125 

Sutras 15 


S' 

S'abdavyaparavicara 236 
S'aktibhadra 206 

S'ambhalimata 147 

S'ambhu 148 

S'arikuka 227 

S'arikaracarya 142, 147 
S'ankhadharakaviraja 214 
S'as'ivams'amabakavya 87 
S'atas'loki . 147 

S'athakopa III 217 

S’aroarajadiksita 218 

S’antideva 147 

S'antis'ataka 149 

S'antivilasa 150 
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S'aradatanaya „ ( 237 

S'aragagaugadya 143 
, S'ariputraprakaraga 

184, 2)9 

S'ariigadharapaddhati 



141 

, 146 

SWakrsija 

157 

,217 

S'iksasamuccaya 


147 

S'ilhana 


149 

S'irigabhupala 


238 

S'is'upalavadha 


81 

S'isyalekhadharrna 

146 

Sivadasa 

125 

< 

, 128 

Sivalilargava 


96 

S'ivas'ataka 


115 

S'ivasvamin 


85 

S'ivotkarsamanjari 

144 

S'ridamacarita 


218 

S'ridharasena 


141 

S'rigugaratnakos'a 


143 

S'riharsa 

• 

90, 

194 

S'rikagthacarita 

MS 


88 

Srinivasacampu 


156 

S'rinivasadiksita 



Ratnakheta 


217 

S'rirarigagadya 

S'rlvatsanka 


143 


143 

S'rngarabhusaga 

94, 

216 

S'rggaraprakas'a/’ 


235 

S'rngarasarvasva 

217, 

218 

S'lQgaras'ataka 

137, 

149 

S'rggaratilaka 136, 

218, 

233 


S'rggaravairagyatarangigi 

149 


S'ubhas'ila 

128 

S'ukasaptati 

127 

S'udraka 

182 

S'yarnaladagdaka 

142 

S'yamilaka 

184 

T 

• *. . . 

Tantrakhyayika 

131 

Tapatisvayaravara 

214 

Tattvoktikos'a 

235 

Tapasavaisaraja 

207 

Tilakamafijari 

116 

Tirumalamba 105 

,157 

Turfan Mss. 

184 

Tripuradaha 

214 

Trivikramabhatta 

152 

u 


Ubhay abhisarika 

184 

Udayasuridarikatha 


116, 155 

Udattaraghava 

207 

Udbhata 

230 

Uddagdi 

218 

Ujjvaianilamani 

240 

Unmattaraghava 

216 

Upades'as'ataka 

150 

Upanisads 

14 

Uuaracampii 

156 

Uttararamacarita 

204 

u 


^ 1 * f 

Urubhanga 

181 

V , , • 

% 

Vakroktijivita 

234 
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Vakroktipancas’ika 143 
Vallabhadeva 125, 141 

Varadabhyudaya 

. / . • 

(Hastigiricampu) 156 
Varadambikaparinaya 

106, 157 


VaradarajapaScas'at 144 
Varadarajastava 144 

Varahapuraga 43 

Vararuci 126 

Vatsabhatti (Mandassor 
Inscription) 67 

Vatsaraja 128 

Vatsarajacarita 189 

Vagbhata 88, 237 

Vagbhatalankara 237 

Vakpati 84 

Vakpatiraja 100 

Vatnana 225, 230 

Vamanabhatta Bana 


94, 216 

Vanoanapurana 44 

Vasantikaparijjaya 217 
Vasavadatta 107,115 
Vasudeva 92 

Vasudevaratha 157 

Vaikugthagadya 143 

Vairagyapancaka 149 

Vairagyas'ataka 147, 

149, 150 

Vayupurajja 45 

Vedakavi 222 

Vedantadesika 135, 143 

221 
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Vedantavagis'a-bhatta- 


carya 

217 

Vedic Age 

16 

Vemabhupala 

239 

Vemabhupalacarita 95, 

\ . - l • V 

104 

Venisamhara 

198 

Venkatadhvarin 95, 

150 

156, 218 

Venkatanatha 93,143,149 

Vetaiapancavims'ati 

125 

Vidagdhamadhava 

217 

Viddhasalabhanjika 

209 

Vidyabbusaga 

239 

Vidyadhara 

238 

Vidyanatha 216,238 

Vidyaparinaya 

222 

Vidyapati 

128 

Vikrama 

136 

Vikramaiikadevacarita 101 

Vikramarkacarita 

126 

(Dvatrims'at-putthalika) 

Vikramorvas'iyam 

185 

Virupaksa 

#216 

Vis'akhadatta 

191 

Vis'vagunadars'a 

156 

Vis'vanatha 216, 238 

Vis' ves'vara 

240 

Visij udharmottara 

46 

Visnupuratja 

40 

Visgus'arma 

129 

Vi $ avasavadatta 

189 

Virabhadravijrmbhaga2 1 6 

Vi rakavi 

128 
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Viramitrodaya 157 

Vfttivartika 239 

Vrddhacagakya 146 

Vyaktiviveka 235 

Vyasadasa 87 

Vyisas'riramakrsga 223 

Y 

Yfldavcbhyudaya 93 


Yadavaraghaviya 95 

Yajnanarayaijadiksita 240 
Yamunacarya 143 

Yas'afopala 221 

Yas'astilakacampu 

(Yas'odharacarita) 152 
Yudhisthiravijaya 92 
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